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THE POEM OF THE YEAR. 


AD ASTRA. 


By CHARLES WHITWORTH WYNNE. 
| SIXTH EDITION. 
Feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF “AD ASTRA.” 


Literature. 














“A fine m.” 
_ Methodist Times. 


“There are many passages of exquisite beauty of thought expressed in apt and felicitous phrase. If, as we believe, Mr. 
Wynne is still in the earlier days of his manhood, we may expect more mature work—work which shall warrant him in 
taking his place among those immortals whose work is enshrined in the permanent and wealthy literature of the nation. Nor 
will he then have occasion to be ashamed of this, the venture of his nascent muse.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

' The author works out his subject with admirable skill, portraying Love in many aspects—love for Nature, love for 
Woman, love for our kind at large, and supremely, love for God. It is an essentially religious poem, and no one can read it 
without being deeply impressed by the lofty spirit breathed throughout its flowing and dignified measures.” 

Literary World. 

“Tn speaking of nature, Mr. Wynne nearly achieves eloquence, and later, while emphasising his belief that the world 

will pass from religious cliques to a grand and consoling catholicity, he rises to and maintains utterance worthy of his theme.” 
Court Circular. 


‘We dare venture to say that this poem would have created quite a sensation towards the close of the last, or at the 
commencement of the present century.” 


SOME STANZAS FROM “AD ASTRA.” 





ON HUMAN SUFFERING. 


CXXXVI. 
What man is there that hath a sickly child, 
That doth not love it more than all the rest ? 
Thus is our grief for sorrow reconciled, 
And larger love exalts the parent’s breast— 
The little sufferer is of all most blest, 
For love and sympathy are dearer far 
Than all the joys that other children share. 


CXXXVII, 


So every sorrow hides a central joy, 
And with all suffering and pain’d under-song 
There is a leavening mixture of alloy, 
That more than compensates the seeming wrong, 
For to all such far other joys belong— 
A keener sensibility to bliss, 
A finer insight into all that is. 


CXXXVIII. 


So Pain and Sorrow also have their part 
In the great scheme of universal good, 
Without them how refine the human heart, 
Too soon elated unless these withstood ? 
So lightly do we flit from mood to mood, 
We seldom see the sorrow of the thing, 
Until the Angel Pity droops her wing. 


CXXXIX, 


And Sorrow is not only to refine, 

For Love leaps up with tenfold sympathy, 
To mitigate the suffering and the sin 

That are a part of the divine decree, 

In that foreshadowing of the life to be— 
Where Pity hath become an Angel grace, 
And Sorrow shows once more a smiling face. 


ON RELIGION. 


CXCV, 

But live the Christ-like life, and thou shalt know 

“‘ Whether the doctrine be of God or not! ”— 
What simpler answer could our Lord bestow ? 

How doth it lighten our poor human lot! 

How soon are all our doubts and fears forgot ! 
For God reveals Himself in many ways, 

Till Disbelief a Doubt of Doubt betrays. 


CXOVI. 


His laws are built upon Eternal Truth— 
Truth that is evermore inviolate ! 

’Tis but the fashion of misguided youth 
Infinite Wisdom to interrogate, 
Youth irreligious, unregenerate ! 

But with each Spring a deeper feeling flows, 

Lights with the Lily, reddens with the rose. 

* 7 * * 


* 


CCI. 


What man is there would be afraid to die 
If Christ should meet him in the way to-morrow, 

And tell him of the shadow drawing nigh ? 
Dost think that he would look on Death with sorrow ? 
Nay, rather, would he not new comfort borrow 

To know that Christ doth live, hath power to save. 

That there is Victory even in the grave? 


ccIl, 
And canst thou doubt that Christ doth surely live 
That Sun and Moon and Stars hold Him in awe ; 
Disorder never yet had power to give 
The cosmic cycle, the Metonic law— 
What other inference can our reason draw ? 
We feel the beat of His o’er-shadowing wings, 
The harmony in all created things. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


Te BOOKBUY ERS and LIBRARIANS of | 

FREE LIBRARIES.—The DECEMBER CATALOGUES 

of Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE- 

MAINDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 

Ready, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 

Saitu & Son, Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 
OUKS at 


B DISCOUNT PRICE3.—Just 

published, a New CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, of the 
Best New Books offered at a Discount of 25 per cent., except 
on those published at net prices. A copy sent post free on 
application. Orders for Books received by the morning post are 
executed the same day.—Trustove, Hanson & Comna, Limited, 
143, Oxford Street t, and 68, Sloane Street, London. 


ILLIAMS & 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Hearietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULADU & CO., 37, Sono Square. Loxpox, W. 


ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman. 

_4 experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the 

British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 

Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 

search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 

undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, toD. ©. Dattas, 151, Strand, London, W.0. 


Rooks WANTED.— 25s. each given for any 
Presentation Volumes with Inscriptions written inside 
by Dickens, Thackeray, Browning Lamb, Keats, Shelley, Tenny- 
son, Scott, Lang, and any notable Authors. Special List (3,000 
Books Wanted) free.—Baxer's, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accuratel, 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Samples and references 
ts  _cemeaaa — Address,’ Miss Messer, 18, Mortimer Crescent, 


YPE-WR IT R R. — AUTHORS 
COPIED with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Soe 

cates. Circulars. Examination Papers, &c.—Mis3 E. Ticar. 23, 
Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1 1884. 


MUDIE’S 


‘MSs 


NORGATE,| 


ics 


BY ORDER os, THE EXECUTORS OF PHILIP A. 
HURT, Esq, deceased. 
SALE on the Premises, 20, Randolph Crescent, 
Maida Vale, on WEDN ESOAY. 12th December, at 
1 o'clock, of the LIBRARY of BOOKS, comprising 
Works of Ancient ant Modern English and French 
Authors; also a Henry VIII. Bible, and quantity 
of Old Prints, €c.—Auctioneers, 
H ESTERTON & SONS, 140, Kensington 
ta Bish Street, W. ; 15, Sloane Street, 8. W. ; and 51, Cheap- 
side, 


ORPORATION of SHEFFIELD 


MAPPIN ART GALLERY. 

An ASSISTANT to the CURATOR is WANTED in th’s 
Gallery, at a commencing salary of £80 per annum. 

Full particulars to be obtained from 
E. HOWARTH, Curator. 


SCHOOL of GLASGOW 


The School Board of Glasgow invite APPLICATIONS for 
the position of RECTOR of the HIGH SCHOOL, vacant by 
the retiral of Dr. Paton. Salary, £650 per annum. "Candidates 
should not be over 45 years of age, and should be Honors 
Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom. 

Applications, with twenty copies of testimonials, must be 

| lodged with the undersigned on or before 31st December. 
G. W. ALEXANDER, Clerk. 








Gchoet Board Offices, 
129, Bath Street, Glasgow. 


OFFAT LINDNER’S WATER- COLOUR 

DRAWINGS of “THE HARBOURS of BERGEN and 

THE RIVERS of DORDRECHT,” at ROBERT DUN- 
THORNE'S, The Rembrandt Gallery, Vigo Street, W. 


MPORTANT TO LITERARY MEN.— 


The well-known London Editor of an important forth- 
coming Publication is ready to consider Original C etree tions 
from capable Writers possessing FIRST-HAND EXPERT“ up- 
to-date” information on Military, Naval, Medbeat Scientific, 
Social, Legal, Commercial, Financial, and Musical Subjects. — 
Apply, stating clearly the nature of information and remunera- 
tion required, but sending no testimonials nor Young 
authors also cin have some research work in connection with 
the above.—Epitor, Poste Restante, Nice. 





HE REV. WILLIAM C. STEWART, 

LL.B., LECTURES on HISTORY and LITER ATURE, 

and gives LESSONS in ELOCUTION and in COMPOSITION, 

Orally or by Correspondence.—7, Spencer Road, W andsworth 
Common, 8. W. 


LIBRARY 


(LIMITBDD). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 
THE BEST ond MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON ARE NOW in CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application, 


BOOK SALE 


DESPA RITMEN T. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE (Second Hand), 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


Also a Large Selection of 
SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, BIRTHDAY, AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 241. 
Street, E.C., LONDON ; and at 10- 


THE NINETEENTH 


Brompton Road, S.W. ; 48, Queen Victoria 
12, Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER 


CENTURY 


No, 286,—DECEMBER, 1900. 


THE STRATEGICAL VALUE of the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


“BALFOURIAN AMELIORATION” in IRELAN 


By Wittram Latrp Crowes (“ Nauticus’’), 


D. By the Right Hon. Horace Piunxketr (Vice- 


President of the Department of Agr‘culture and Technical Instruction for Ireland). 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


RECENT SCIENCE, By Prince Kr--Porxry, 


By Leste Sreruen, 


THE ROLE of WOMEN in SOCIETY. I. In Eigh‘eenth-Century France. II. In Nineteenth-Century 
England. By the Hon. Lapy Poysonpy. 

THE DEFECTIVE ADDITION to our COMPANY LAW By His Honour Jupce Emuveys, 

A VISIT to the BOER PRISONERS at 8ST. HELENA, By Mrs, Jonn Ricnuarp Greens, 


THE POE(’’S END. By Frepextck Wepmorr. 
PRESENT-DAY PROGRESS in INDIA, 
* THE SOURCES of ISLAM.” 


NEGLIGENVE in RECRUILTING. By Captain P. 


By Protar CauyprR Mozoompsk 
By Sir Witttam Murr, 


K C.8.1. 


G. Et@oop, 


THE RETURN of the EXtLE: a Retrospect. By Sir Cuarnes Ror. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Rein. 

THE USAGES of WAR in SOUTH AFRICA. By Joaw Macpoyett, O0.B. (Associé de 1’Institut 
de Droit International). 

ARE WE REALLY a NATION of AMATEURS? By the Right Hon. Sir Herserr Maxwett, Bart., M.P. 


LORD ROSEBERY on the DANGERS to BRITISH 


London : 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO 


SAMPSON LOW, 


TRADE. By Henry BircwEenoven, 


MARSTON & CO,, Lip. 


“THE ACADEMY,” 


Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and New Celebrities in Literature, may 


still be obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 3s. 6d., 


Office, 43, Chancery Lane. W.C. 


on application to the 





F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


LIsT. 


NOW READY.—In cloth gilt, price 5s. 
With Illustrations by A. Wallace Mills. 


A CABINET SECRET. 


GUY BOOTH BY. 





A NEW JUVENILE BOOK. 


In cloth gilt, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 


A MAGIC GARDEN. 


By CECIL MEDLICOTTY. 


FIVE POPULAR NOVELS. 


Price 63. each, 


WAR and ARCADIA. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD. 


Miss CLEVELAND'S COMPANION 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


BROUGHT TO BAY. 


By RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE, 


IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 


By HUME NISBET, 


THE JUSTICE of REVENGE. 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 
14, Bedford seni Strand, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S 


No. 1022. — DECEMB 


MAGAZINE. 


ER, 1900.—2s. 6d. 


ARMY REORGANISATION: THE HOME ARMY— 
Trainine AND Repisraisution iN Revation To TRAINING AND To 
Mosiiisation ror Wak.—WITH PLUMER TO TILE RELIEF 
OF MAFEKING. By ONE OF HIS TROOPERS.—THE 
WATCHER BY THE THRESHOLD. By JOHN BUCHAN. 
—~A RECONNAISSANCE. By ERNEST DAWSON.—AT 
A CHINESE DINNER-PARTY.—DUOM CASTLE: A 
ROMANCE. By NEIL MUNRO.—CHRISTMAS UNDER 


ARMS. By Carrars NEILL MALCOLM, D.S.0.—THE 
CASKET LETTERS. By ANDREW . LANG —HELENA 
FAUCIT (LADY MARTIN).—MUSINGS WITHOUT 
METHOD: Camp-rottowers or Fa tsgnoop — CaLumnNirs 


aGarnst THE Bartisn Orricern—Tue Censorsnip—Tur Patron- 
ace or Geneeats—Mr. W. T. Sreap’s Reckiess CHarces— 
* Naro.eon "—Tue Justirication of THe Encuisnh—Napoeon's 
Tan.e TaALk.—THE PASSING OF A NATION. By “ LINES- 
MAN "—THE FOREIGN OFFIVE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixsures ann Lonvon. 


The Book of the “Foudroyant,’’ 


NELSON'S FLAGSHIP. 


Write GOODALL, LAMB and 
HUGHWAY, Ltd., Manchester, for the 
above, containing beautiful Reproductions of 


to 


rare Portraits, reproduced from Old Prints 
in the British Museum of Nelson and his 
Captains, not elsewhere procurable, which will 


be sent post free on approval. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.’s List. 


The New Work by the Author of ‘‘ The Prisoner 
of the Khalifa.” 


UNDER THE REBEL’S REIGN: 
A Story of Egyptian Revolt. By CHARLES NEUFELD. ['lustrated 
by C. M. Saxetpoyw. Large crown 8vo, c'oth beards, 6s, 
Mr. Neufeld will be remembered as the unfortunate prisoner of the Khalifa. 
He was liberatad by Lord Kitchener after the battle of Omdurman. 


The New Book by the Author of “‘ Dinkinbar,” &e. 
THE WHITE STONE. 


By H. C. MacILWAINE, Author of “ Dinkinbar,” “ Fate the Fiddler,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations by D.G. Rownanpson, Extra crown 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. . 





The New Volume by the Author of “Stories from 
the Faerie Queene.” 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 
ANO HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur.” By MARY 
MACLEOD. Introduction by Prof. J. W. HALES. With Illustrations 
from Drawings by A. G. Watxker, Sculptor, Large crown 8vo, fancy 
cloth boards, 6s, Uniform with Darton’s Fine Art Gift-Books, : 


THE GOBLIN: 


A Novel. By CATHERINE 8S. and FLORENCE FOSTER, Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
A thorvuughly wholesome tale, the scene of which is the Yorkshire Moors. 


The Question of the Day. 
NO ROOM TO LIVE. 


By GEORGE HAW. With an Introduction by Sir WALTE2 BESANT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** Deserves to be widely read and deeply pondered.” -Morning Post. 
** This is a volume that everybody should read, and not read only, but keep 
at hand for reference.”’—Spectator. 


CALLED TO FIGHT: 


Sunday Reading for Boys, By CAROLINE M, HALLETT. Fcap, 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 
These Readings are the result of long experience and of many talks with boys. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3, Paternoster 
Buildings, E.C, ; and 44, Victoria Street, S.W. 


A CHARMING GIFI BOOK 


6s., claret roan, gilt, Dlustrated. 


LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 


London: Simpxry, MarsHatt & Co. Liangollen: Dartineron & Co. 


DARLINGTONS’ HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated, 
THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from 


His Exceliency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBEKT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. ; 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST, 
THE NORFOLK BROADS., 
BRECON and its BEACONS, THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and 8ST. LEONARDS. 

i LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, 
LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON, 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCE/3TER, & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES, 


is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD, A Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the world. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 





“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes !”—The Times. 


“‘ The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—€0 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A, 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: SimpPKin, MarsHaLt, Hamitron, Kent & Oo., Lp. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and ail Booksellers’, 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 
F. MARION GRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 


RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 


Sicily, Calabria, and Malta, 


Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and 91 Illustrations in the Text by Henny 
Broxmay, In 2 vols,, 8vo, 21s, net. 





RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


FOES IN LAW. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 
NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY 


WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR, 


PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER. 


Illustrated, Crown 8yo, 6s, 


THE NECKLACE OF PRINCESS FIORIMONDE, 


By MARY de MORGAN. 
With 26 Illustrations by Watrrr Crane. Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. 








NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


By the Author of 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. ss Elizabeth and her German Garden,” 
THE HOUSE THAT GREW. THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK 
lilustrated by Alice B. Woodward, OF TUNES. With Coloured 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Illustrations by Kate Greenaway. 
Pilot.—“ One of the most pleasant Small 4to, 6s. : 

stor i r F Daily Chronicle.—“ Delightfully told. The 

ae Regis = Ne, Des tunes alone should ensure the book a weleome 

long list. in the nursery. As to the pictures, it Is 

enough to say that they are by Miss Kate 

Greenaway, and in every way worthy of her. 


Written and Pictured by Mase. 
DEARMER. 
A NOAH’S ARK GEOGRAPHY 
Globe 4to, picture boards, 6s. 


World.—* Mrs. Dearmer’s is an excellent 
scheme and she has worked it out with much 


With Coloured Illustrations by 
S. Rosamonp PRrarcer. 


THE TALE of the LITTLE 
TWIN DRAGONS, Oblong 4to, 
picture boards, 6s, 

Westminster ae Ateoiner aoe. 

i eons bright at evtertiining little } } 

fair ae or he illustrations, excellently skill and no little humour, Her illustrations 

well drawn, daintily coloured, and full of are as clever as her letterpress, and her 

life and humour, are beautiful enough to | book should be a much-prized addition to a 

please anyone.” Nursery Librars. 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. | 


Price 1s, Contents for DECEMBER, 
The Sinnerand the Problem. ByEric | Weatheringan Earthquake. By A. M. 
Parker. Chaps. I1V.—VIL. Brice. . 
The Missionary in China. By F. | The House by the Sea. 
Thorold Dickson. A Christmas Carol. 
Union and Annexation, By Professor | Impressions of Klondyke. By Cc. C, 
Lodge. Osborne. (Conclusion.) : 
Notes from a Sentimental Journey. The Reservist in War. By a Regi- 
The Sufferings of an Honorary Secre- mental Officer. 
tary. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s.—Contents for DECEMBER, 
I. Foes in Law. By Rhoda Brough- VI. Strafford’s Friend—Lucy, Coun- 
ton. (Conclusion.) tess of Carlisle. 
Ir. A Radical Lady of tho Last VIT. Miss Lutimer’s Resentment. 
Generation. VIIL. Winter Holly. 
Ill. The Charteris Episode. 3 - +4 View. 
IV. Blackthorn Winter. X. Dr, Donne. 
yr. 2st C y i XI, Jan Hunkum’s Money. By Maar- 
aati ie _ ten Maartens, (Conclusion.) 





Grand Christmas (December) Numbers Now Ready. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illus‘rated. Price 1s,4d Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The DECEMBER NUMBER contains : 
GHOSTS WHO BECAME FAMOUS: A Christmas Fantasy, By C. Wells. 
EAST LONDON TYPES. By Sir Walter Besant. Pictures by L. Raven-Hill 
and Joseph Pennell. a as 
WITH THE PEKING RELIEF COLUMN: A Correspondent’s Notes of the 
Fighting in China. By Frederick Paimer, ; o 
THE STRUGGLE ON THE PEKING WALL. By W. N. Pethick (Secretary 
to Li Hung-Chang). 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The DECEMBER NUMBER contains: 
CHRISTMAS ON THE “MAYFLOWER,” A True Story. By Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. - 

A CHRISTMAS PONY. Story. By Caroline Benedict Burrell. 

A FRIGATE’S NAMESAKE. Serial. By Alice Batch Abbot. 

THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE, Serial. By John Bennett. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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CHATTOaWINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 
THE INIMITABLE MRS. MAS 


SINGHAM: a Romane: of Botany Bay. By HER6bERT 
COMPYLON, Author of “A Free Lance in a Far Land. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. : 
“A capital novel. It is very long since we read so delightful 
a story as ‘ The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham.’ Its title gives no 
idea of th: healthy, vigorous, «nd charming romance contained 
in the book....one well werth reading.”-—Daily Graphic. 


“AS a WATCH in the NIGHT”: 


a Drama of Waking and Dream. By Mrs. CAMPBELL 
PRAED, Author of “ Madame Izan,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Mrs. Campbell Praed has always exhibited a praiseworthy 
desire to be unconventional in her choice of motifs for her 
stories, and in ‘As a Watch in the Night’ she js, ia that respect, 
more successful than on any at occasion....Those who 
like to dabble in mysticism will find that in ‘As a Wate’ in the 
Night’ the writer has composed a story fertile in imagination 
... compact of abnormal incident presented in a thoroughly up- 
to-date setting, a device productive of some really startling 
contrasts.”"—Globe 


THE FOURTH GENERATION. By 


Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of “ The Orange Girl,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 
This interesting and highly conceived book....So clearly are 
the divers types charac‘erised that at moments one is tempted to 
compare this novel of ‘The Fourth Generation’ to the poem of 
*The Ring and the Book’ of Browning. There is humour, two.” 
Vanity Fair. 


THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 


HADLEYBURG, and other Stories and Sketches. By 
MARK TWAIN. With a Frontispiece by Lucivs Hitcu- 
cock. SE: OND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“ Mark Twain's stories and sketches, published under the title 
*The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg,’ are good throughout, a 
rare quality in such collections. The tale that gives its name 
to the book is rich with the quaint humour that marks Twain 
at his best. It is so cleverly constructed that my Baronite 
hesitates to point out a flaw.....In relating the ‘ Private His- 
tory of the Jumping Frog Story’ the author achieves the ap- 
parently impossible feat of making it funnier thao ever.” 


PHILIP WINWOOD: a Sketch of 


the Domestic History of an American Captain in the War 
of Independence. By ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS. 
With 6 Illustrations by E. W. D. Hamintos. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, @s. 

“A good novel....almost every page of which bears the im- 
p.ess of that quality which, for want of a better name, we will 
term ‘distinction,’ It is a quality not easily defined ; but man 
rea‘lers will understand us when we eay that it is present in muc’ 
of Fielding and in more of Smollett, ia almost ail of the great 
rom «ees of Scott, and in much of the work of Sir Walter 
Berant..... We are so pleased with ‘ Philip Winwood’ that we 
shall look eagerly for the next book by Mr. Stephens.” 

Freeman's Journal. 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of “With the Red 
Eagle,” &c. Crown svo, cloth, gilt top, 64, 
“An ingenious story, very well worked out, and told in an 
agreeable style.”"—Athenceum. 
“* A capital book, never dull.”—St, James's Gazette. 


THE BAG of DIAMONDS, and 


THREE BITS of PASTE. By GRORGE MANVILLE 
FENN, Author of “A Crimson Crime,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 

“ All highly sensational, and all excellently told.....We can 
heartily recommend his last volume to all who enjoy a few 
hours’ reading of the thrilling, the melodramatic, and the 
highly wrought.”—Scotsman. 


IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. By 


BERTHA THOMAS, Author of “ The Son of the House.” 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

* stories of quiet life in minster towas have before now been 
written, but there are few with a ereater charm than this of 
Miss Thomas's. The character of Elsie Ford is one of the best 
she has ever given us, and many readers will be glad to make 
the acquaintance of that winsome little dressmaker in this new 
edition of the story.”"—Lioyd’s News. 


THE “PRETTY POLLY”: 


a Voyage of Incident. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author 

of “ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,” &. With 12 Illustra- 

tions by G. E. Rowerrsox. Small demy 8vo,cl , gilt edges, 5s. 

“ Not only is * The Pretty Polly’ a very amusing book, but it 

is iastructive, in the pleasantest way; we advise all boys who 

mean to go to sea to pay attention to Captain Bott’s opinion of 

* Cooper and Cupples and Dana and Melville’ as authors to con- 

sult concerning that element. Mr, G. E. Robertson’s twelve 

illustrations make all the queer people and the others plainly 
visible.”— World. 


THE SMALL-PART LADY, &c. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of “The Dagonet Ditties,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A SUGAR PRINCESS. 
“The plot is interesting, and there is a breezy freshness 


ALBERT ROSS. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 
about the book which entices the reader onwards. The back- 
ground is full of charm.”—Literary World. 


THE ADVENTURES of TYLER 


TATLOCK, PRIVATE DETECTIVE. Related b 
DICK DUNOVAN, Author of “A Detective’s Pinel by 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 61. : 

“ This volume of detective stories by Dick Donovan reflects in 
a striking manner the genius of the writer. In truth, the 
volume is good from end to end—full of fresh, well-written 
and entertaining matter.”—Scotsman. 7 


HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jor- 


rocks’s Hunt. By ROBERT 8. SURTEES. With 79 
age og by Jonn Leecu. A NEW EDITION, Post 
Svo, cloth, 2s 


THE CLOISTER and the HEARTH 


By CHARLES READE. (A LARGE-TYPE, FINE. 
PAPER EDITION.) Pott Svo, cloth, 2s. net; polished 
leather, 3s. net. ' 


LONDON MEMORIES: Social, 


Historical, and Topographical. By C. W. HECK ETHORN 
Author of “ London Souvenirs,” &, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 4 


London: Caatro& Winpvs.111,St Martin’s Lane, W.C, 





CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JUST READY.—Price 6s. 


CAMPAIGN PICTURES 


OF THE 


WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


1899-1900. 
LETTERS FROM THE FRONT. 


By A. G. Hales. 




















THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


THE TALE OF A FIELD 
HOSPITAL. 


By FREDERICK TREVES, F.R.C.S. 


Price 63, 


Handsomely bound in leather, gilt top, with 
14 Illustrations. 


The First Edition of this remarkable Book 
was exhausted within a few days of its publi- 
cation, and a Second Impression is now ready. 


The ATHEN ZUM says: ‘*Mr. Treves, who has 
seen, easily surpasses Zola, who had only inquired, 
and as a picture of war this ‘tale’ may almost rank 
with ‘The Red Badge of Courage.’ ” 


The SPECTATOR says: “‘ Few we should say, can 
read this book with dry eyes, but everyone should 
read it.’ 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: ‘‘It thrills 
with a quiet, restrained power of description that is 
far more convincing than the blood-curdling word 
painting. Mr. Treve's moving tale is not all of the 
horrors of war either; it has its bumorous side a'so. 
Above all itis superbly human and thoroughly English. 
Therefore it is one of the most refreshing of books,” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 9s. 


REMINISCENCES OF 


OXFORD. 
By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. 
With 16 Full-Page Illustrations, 
“A more entertaining volume of its kind, or one 


dealing with a greater variety of personalities, has 
rarely been issued.’’—Record. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 5s, 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS 
By R. KEARTON, F.ZS., &e. 


With 100 Illustrations from Photographs 
by Cherry Kearton. 


READY SHORTLY.—Price 3s. 6d. 


PICTURES FROM CHINA. 
By Mrs. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 


(ISABELLA BIRD). 


With 60 Illustrations from Photographs by 
the Author and Notes, 


THE FINE ART GIFT-BOOK. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6s, 


‘SONGS OF NEAR AND 


FAR AWAY. 
By EVA RICHARDSON. 
With numerous Coloured and other 





Illustrations, 


* Dassent & Company, Ltd, Paris, New York, & Melbourne 





A.&C BLACK’S LIST 


NuW READY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


CLUE: a Guide through Greek to 
Hebrew Scripture. By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, 
Author of ** St. Thomas of Canterbury,” &c. 

This work aims at demonstrating that parts of the 
ae Gospels are based upon a common original 
ebrew document, not Aramaic, but Hebrew in the 
strict sense—“ Bivlical Hebrew.” The details of the 
demonstration are supported by quotations from the 

Hebrew and from ths Greek translations of it, and 

are given in notes fur ‘“‘the learned.” But the t« xt 

contains neither Greek nor Hebrew, and appeals to 
the general reader. 


NOW READY, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 


CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 
ESSAYS, 


Edited by Rev. A. G. B. ATKINSON, M.A., with an 
Introduction by the Right Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of HEREFORD, and contributions by 
Prof. Auguste Sabatier, the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Ripon, the Rev. Canon Barnett, the Rev. 
Brooke Herford, D.D., the Rev. R. E. Bartlett, 
M.A., the Rev. Brooke Lambert, M.A., the Rev. 
Agar Beet, D.D., F. Reginald Statham, the Rev. 
Prof. G. Henslow, M.A., the Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A, 





NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS OF 
A FREETHINKER. 


The design of this book is to determine if possible 
whether we have in the Bible a divine revelation de- 
manding veneration and unquestioning acquiescence ; 
or whether, like all other writings, these Scriptures 
are to be examined and tested before we believe their 
assertions and accept their teaching. 





NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


ON SANITARY AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 


By GEORGE S. K&ITH, M.D., LL.D., F.B.C.P.E., 
“Author of “A Plea for a Simpler Life,” ‘*‘ Fads of 

an Old Physician,” &c. 
* Dr. Keith is familiar to a large number of readers, 
and his new small volume should introduce him to 
many more.” Observer. 


NOW READY, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net, 


THE HUMAN EAR. 
Its identification and Physiognomy. 
By MIRIAM ANNE ELLIS, 


With Illustrations from Copyright Photographs, 
chiefly from nature prints, 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 28. 6d.; paper, price 2s, 


THE LIKENESS OF THE NIGHT. 


a Play, in Four Acts. 


By Mrs W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of “ Aunt 
Anne,”’ “‘ The Last Touches,” ‘* Mere Stories,’’ &c. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, deckled edges, price 6s. 


UNDER ENGLAND’S FLAG. 
From 1804 to 1809. 

By Captain CHARLES BOOTHBY, 
‘Author of ‘‘ A Prisoner of France.” 
Containing Frontispiece Portrait of the Author, and 
numerous Full-Page and other Illustrations. 

This book, which comprises the Diaries and Letters 
of Captain Boothby, R.E., gives us a vivid picture of 
the stirring times in Europe between the years 1805- 
1809. Especially interesting are his notes of personal 
conversations with such men as Sir John Moore and 
Sir Sydney Smith. 





NOW READY. 
Cloth, gilt top, price 2s. net per volume. 


HORE SUBSECIVZ. 


By JOHN BROWN, M.D., LL.D., &c. New Edition. 
‘In 3 vols., 6} x 4} in., printed on thin Bible paper, 
With Portrait of Dr. John Brown by Sir George 
Reid, P.R.S.A. ; 

*« Seldom has so much sound sense, sterling human 

nature, and literary art been gathered together in so 
small a space,’’—The Scotsman, 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 
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The Literary Week. 


Horezr Dracuman, the Danish poet, who to-night 
(Friday) is to be entertained to dinner by some of his 
English confréres, has written novels, plays, sketches of 
travel, and short stories. His work is not very well known 
in this country, but some may remember a little set of 
breezy stories of a Danish fishing village, No. 24 in 
Mr. Unwin’s “ Pseudonym” Library. The volume, 
which was called Zhe Cruise of the ‘Wild Duck,” was by 
Drachman, who is described as loving the sea as only 
Englishmen and Scandinavians love her. 





He who makes an anthology, however conscientious, 
however good it may be, must expect bad weather. The 
rumble of the storm that is about to break over Mr. 
Quiller-Couch’s head has already reached our ears. It is 
the latter part of his Oxford Anthology—the section 
devoted to i ms by poets of our day—that has roused the 
singing-birds. One of his critics sends us a tabulatetl list 
of Mr. Couch’s inclusions and exclusions. Another writes : 
“Q.’s anthology! What a triumph of respectability. 
There should now be a Cambridge collection to set the 
balance right as regards the nineteenth century people.” 


WE are always glad to receive letters of literary interest 
from our readers, although our pleasure is tempered by 
the impossibility of finding room for all of them. A well- 
known journalist, grown grey in his craft, once remarked 
that every letter an editor did not publish made an enemy. 
Hoping humbly that this is not the case, we may remark 
that there are some letters which it is a waste of time to 
write to an editor. Among these we would include new 
theories on the meaning of the Round Towers of Ireland, 
ill-written’ jottings on the Shakespeare-Bacon folly, 
playful attacks on the author of The Master Christian, and 
exposures of errors appearing in our columns that are 
obviously not due to ignorance—the kind of errors that a 
generous world places, not always justly, on the broad 
shoulders of the printer. We can honestly say to those 
correspondents who have sent us letters—facetious, solemn, 
and minatory—that we did know that Colonel Newcome 
dies in Zhe Newcomes and not in Vanity Fair. Such slips 
are always discovered just too late—and wept over. 


Tue very latest of the War Books (we have received 
six since Monday) is Campaign Pictures, by the irre- 
pressible Mr. A. G. Hales, of the Daily News. In the 
forefront of the book Mr. F.ales prints some verses of his 
own composition called ‘‘ Australia’s. Appeal,” with this 
footnote : 

I have decided to enclose these verses in my book be- 
cause some critics have pronounced me anti-English in my 
sentiments. Heaven alone knows why; yet the above 
—_ was written and published by me in Australia just 

fore war was declared between England and the Re- 
publics, at a time when all Australia considered it very 
—- that we should have to fight one of the big 

uropean Powers as well as the Boers. 


In his very interesting article on Ysaye and Busoni, 
which we print this week, Mr. Arthur Symons remarks, 


that “it is a fashion of the moment to prize extravagance 
and to be timid of perfection. That is why we give the 
name of artist to those who can startle us most. We have 
come to valué technique for the violence which it gives 
into the hands of those who possess it, in their assault 
upon our nerves. We have come to look upon technique 
as an end in itself, rather than as a means to an end.” 
Mr. Symons’s subject is a musical performance, but just 
here we have no doubt that he has many forms of art in 
his mind, and not least the literary art. An expert 
violence is the quality in the writing of to-day which most 
quickly secures attention. It is, indeed, the property of 
violence to secure attention. But unfortunately the 
response is not, nowadays, a chorus of protest, but a chorus 
of praise. ‘ Make us jump again,” the critics cry; and 
the author makes them jump again. However, there are 
signs that the nerves offered so freely to these literary 
galvanists are becoming slack and tired. The old, quiet 
art that was, and is, and ever shall be the true art is 
coming into request. 


Very simple and engaging is the idea of Mrs. Meynell’s 
poem, “‘The Modern Mother,” in the December Monthly 
Review, It is that a child gives its mother a kiss of greater 
warmth and eagerness than she had expected. She would 
have been content with “a little tenderness ” or gratitude : 


Nay, even with less. 
This mother, giver of life, death, peace, distress, 
Desired ah! not so much 
Thanks as forgiveness; and the passing touch 
Expected, and the slight, the brief caress. 
Oh, filial light, 
_ Strong in these childish eyes, these new, these bright 
Intelligible stars! Their rays 
Are near the constant earth, guides in the maze, 
Natural, wild, keen in the dusk of days. 


In giving these verses we have quoted half of a charming 
little poem. 





In the same number Mr. William Archer writes in- 
terestingly on the subject of a Pantheon in connexion 
with Westminster Abbey. Incidentally, he considers which 
of our writers would now be resting there if the Pantheon 
had been ready to receive the illustrious dead in 1850 ; 
and he names more than thirty writers to whom the honour 
might properly have been accorded. Lord Rosebery’s 
paper on “The Love Episode of William Pitt ”’— ‘this 
strange, tender episode—this secret mirage in a long 
aridity of office ’—adds details to our knowledge of Pitt’s 
love for Eleanor Eden. Lord Rosebery’s special busi- 
ness is to bring forward letters in the possession of 
Captain Ernest Pretyman, M.P., and Mr. Dickson, Mayor 
of Bath and M.P. for Wells; and out of the twenty-six 
pages filled by his article twenty are occupied with the 
quotation of these documents. 


THe inscription on the memorial to Mr. William Black 
will take, we understand, this form: ‘‘ To the Dear Memory 
of William Black, Novelist. Erected by his “eg | friends 
and admirers in all countries, on a spot which he knew 
and loved,” 
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Tue lost Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde is found indeed. 
Messrs. Macmillan inform us that Miss De Morgan’s story 
has never been out of print; and they send us a copy 
dated 1880. We can only conclude that in some way, not 
very scrutable, this fairy-tale has missed the fame it 
deserves. A story that after twenty years is so well 
remembered as our recent correspondence proves the 
Necklace to be must have been worthy of a boom; but then 
booms were not every-day phenomena in 1880. The book 
has twenty-five illustrations by Mr. Walter Crane. 


““Wirn Notes by Henley.” Messrs. Gibbings issue a 
new edition of Beckford’s Vathek, with notes by Henley, 
and an introduction by Dr. Garnett. ‘“ Henley” is not 
“W. E.,” but Beckford’s friend, the Rev.S. On the other 
hand, it is our own W. E., with a vengeance, who is con- 
templated in Henley and Burns ; or, the Critie Censured, by 
John D. Ross. The book, which is sold by Mr. Eneas 
Mackay, at Stirling, is described as ‘‘ a collection of papers 
replying to an offensive critique on the life, genius, and 
achievements of the Scottish poet.”” The papers bear such 
titles as ‘‘Henleyism and the First Edition of Burns,” 
“A Critic Scarified,”’ ‘‘ The Misrepresentations of a Critic,” 
and ‘Speech by Mr. Faithful Begg, M.P.” All the 
papers are reprints, and the book is apparently merely a 
backwash of that tide of protest which long ago swept 
over Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ bloody but unbowed ”’ head. 


Tere seems to be a split in the Book-plate camp. 
The supporters of the Book of Book-Plates (Williams & 
Norgate) are before all things devotees of the Book-plate 
beautiful; and they are not satisfied with the proceedings 
and influence of the existing ‘‘ Ex-Libris” Society. This 
society, we are warned, is ‘* a society of collectors of book- 
plates ; not lovers of art collecting plates for the enjoyment 
to be derived from the study of their beauties, but book- 
plate hunters, whose measure of the value of a plate is its 
rarity, and who, so long as a plate is rare and much sought 
after, ask no inconvenient questions as to it merits.” 
Now we can understand the collecting of book-plates for 
Art’s sake, and we can understand the collecting of them 
for History’s sake ; and we can easily see why the Art- 
loving collector deprecates the ‘“ quasi-learned disquisi- 
tions of an historical nature” which are the delight of the 
History-loving collectors. It is probably better that these 


antagonistic connoisseurs should part company. The: 


Book-plate Society will now receive those who decide 
to “secesh.” The new Society will consist of artists, 
collectors, and others interested in book-plates from an 
artistic standpoint. The Book of Book-Plates, now in its 
third number, will be its organ, and there will be an 
annual exhibition and an exchange club. The subscription 
of 10s. 6d. annually includes the subscription to the Book 
of * ademas Clearly there is life in the Book-plate 
still. 


ConcerninG the novel Julie, by “A Man,” of which we 
recently said, in our notes on fiction, ‘‘ We have no idea 
who ‘A Man’ is, but feel sure that he is not very old,” a 
correspondent writes: ‘I may say that, when the story 
was published serially in the Clarion, the author’s name 
was given. ‘A Man’ is Mr. Robert Blatchford, better 
known, perhaps, as ‘Nunquam,’ of Merrie England fame. 
As a friend of Mr. Blatchford, I regret to say that he is 
fifty years of age in March next. It may interest you to 
know that, within the last half-dozen years, ‘Nunquam ’ 
has given some ten books—novels, sketches, essays, and 
quasi-economic volumes—to the world. I think it was 
Mr. W. T. Stead who said of him: ‘He is the best- 
beloved journalist in England.’ I believe that to be true, 
and would ask to be allowed to say, further, that I believe 
him to be one of the most brilliant writers in England, 
and one who will yet be recognised as such by all lovers 
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of literature.” We congratulate Mr. Blatchford on the 

ssession of such a backer; and are not ignorant of Mr. 
Blatchford’s achievements, for which we have great 
respect. But we failed to recognise him in the réle of 
sentimentalist. 





A writer in the Pilot has a curious note about an 
alleged printer's error in the Prayer Book. An old clergy- 
man objected to compulsory education, and when it was 
suggested to him that the Church at least intended that 
her children should read, because in the Collect we pray : 
“Grant that we may in such wise hear them, read, mark, 
learn,” &c.—the old gentleman contended that the comma 
after “them” was a printer’s error, and that the true 
reading was “hear them read.” ‘The writer shows that 
the theory is to some extent supported by the preface to 
the Prayer Book of 1549, and by the “ Injunctions” issued 
in the reign of Edward VI. In both these documents the 
instruction is that the people should hear the Scriptures 
read. On internal grounds the Pilot writer contends that 
the comma is better away, seeing that “‘ mark” means to 
attend, and should logically follow the hearing. Whereas, 
in practice, mark has almost come to mean to mark with a 
pencil (vide How to Mark Your Bible, &c.). In any case, 
the discussion is now more curious than significant. 


THe anonymous editor of Kinglake’s Hothen, in the 
** Little Library” series (Methuen), has discovered a fine 
mare’s-nest in the sixteenth chapter of that delightful 
book. Kinglake says of the Jordan: “ All the pilgrims— 
men, women, and children—are submerged en chemise, and 
the saturated linen is carefully wrapped up and preserved 
as a burial-dress that shall enure for salvation in the 
realms of death.”’ On this the editor makes the surprising 
remark : ‘‘ Some critical scholar of eminence should be 
called upon to emend or explain this mysterious passage. 
At least, if people are allowed to print such things in the 
nineteenth century, what right have we to emend the 
classical authors when they choose to be unintelligible.” 
The critical scholar of eminence would merely invite the 
editor to open his dictionary, where the word enure (or 
inure), intransitively used, is defined as “‘ to be applied,” or 
‘‘to become serviceable.” Kinglake tells us that the | peony 
believed that garments saturated in the Jordan, and used 
as shrouds, would preserve the body after death. 


Str Gzorcz M. Swirn’s recollections of Charlotte 
Bronté in the December Cornhill make first-rate reading, 
although rather as a personal statement of things known 
than as a statement of things not known. The accept- 
ance of Jane Lyre, the visit of Charlotte and Anne Bronté 
to London, and of Charlotte’s later visits and meetings 
with Thackeray, are recounted in delightful detail. 
Charlotte Bronté’s “high falutin,” and her social 
awkwardness, were not pleasing to Thackeray, who 
laughed at the one manifestation and was depressed 
by the other. He greatly offended Miss Bronté by 
introducing her to his mother in a crowded lecture-room, 
and in a loud voice, with the words: ‘‘ Mother, you 
must allow me to introduce you to Jane Eyre.” 





THE sequel to this affront, as Miss Bronté considered 
it, is related by Sir George Smith with spirit : 

Oa the next afternoon Thackeray called. I arrived at 
home shortly afterwards, and when I entered the drawing- 
room found a scene in full progress. Only these two were 
in the room. Thackeray was standing on the hearthrug, 
looking anytbing but happy. Charlotte Bronté stood close 
to him, with head thrown back and face white with anger. 
The first words I heard were: ‘No, sir! If you had come 
to our part of the country in Yorkshire, what would you 
have thought of me if I had introduced you to mv father, 
before a mixed company of s'rangers, as ‘ Mr. Warring- 
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ton’?” Thackeray replied, ‘“‘No, you mean ‘Arthur 
Pendennis.’” ‘No, I don’t mean Arthur Pendennis! ” 
retorted Miss Bronté; ‘‘I mean Mr. Warrington, and Mr. 
Warrington would not have behaved as you behaved to me 
yesterday.” The spectacle of this little woman, hardly 
reaching to Thackeray’s elbow, but, somehow, looking 
stronger and fiercer than himself, and casting her incisive 
words at his head, resembled the dropping of shells into a 
fortress. 

By this time I had recovered my presence of mind, and 
hastened to interpose. Thackeray made the necessary and 
half-humorous apologies, and the parting was a friendly 
one. 


Sm Gzorce Smrru tells us’ that his mother and sisters 
complained that Charlotte Bronté seemed to be always 
noting and analysing people around her, and everything 
that happened ; and that Vilette is full of scenes which he 
can trace to incidents which occurred during Miss Bronté’s 
visits. Indeed, his mother was the ‘‘Mrs. Bretton” of the 
novel, and he himself stood for ‘‘ Dr. John.”” The scene at 
the Brussels theatre was suggested by Rachel, whom the 
Smiths took her to see; and the scene of the fire sprang 
from an incident at one of Dickens’s private theatricals at 
which she was present. 


Iv an interesting article on “Rhyme” in the same 
magazine, Mr. Frank Ritchie gives some good examples 
of ingenuity in bringing about the needed jingle. There 
is Byron’s 

He loved his child, and would have wept the loss of her, 
But knew the cause no more than a philosopher. 
The Ingoldsby Legends are, of course, a museum of brilliant 
rhymes. Mr. Ritchie quotes these: 


Should it even set fire to the castle and burn it, you’re 
Amply insured both for buildings and furniture. 


The Times made it clear be was perfectly lost in his 
Classic attempt at translating Demosthenes. 


There’s Setebos storming because Mephistopheles 

Dashed in his face a whole cup of hot coffee lees. 
Browning was another far-fetcher of rhymes. 
“Glove” we have : 


Oh, what a face! One by fits eyed 
Her and the horrible pitside. 


In the “‘ Grammarian’s Funeral” : 


He ventured neck or nothing—heaven’s sucess 
Found, or earth’s failure, 

‘“ Wilt thou trust death or not ?” 
Hence with life’s pale lure.” 


This rhyme would be laughed to scorn in a minor poet, 
and what shall we say of the following from ‘‘ Master 
Hugues ”’ ? 

Three makes rejoinder, expansive, explosive ; 


Four overbears them all, strident and crepitant ; 
Five . . . O Danaides! O Sieve! 


In the 


He answered: ‘‘ Yes! 


Unper the heading ‘“‘ William Morris as a Man of 
Business ” the following interesting note appeared in last 
week’s Notes and Queries above the signature ©. C. B.: 


Iam more than a little puzzled by a sentence in Mr. 
Mackail’s Life of William Morris. Speaking of Mr. 
Morris as a man of business, Mr. Mackail says (vol. i., 
p. 221): ‘*That neglect of detail which is one of the 
secrets of success came to him naturally.”’ A little farther 
on he varies the phrase, and calls this neglect ‘‘ detachment 
from routine.” Surely this is mere confusion of terms. 
It is possible to be exact and systematic without being 
a slave of the machine; and is it not a fact that the most 
successful of men—nay, the greatest men—in every walk 
of life have, as a rule, been careful of detail? . . . It may 
be said that the director of great affairs may be careless of 
detail if he employs careful subordinates; but this is 
begging the question, and apparently is not what Mr. 
Mackail means, for he quotes in illustration of his remark 
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this curious speech of Morris: ‘‘ I keep fifteen clerks doing 
my accounts, and yet I cannot find out how much money 
I have got.” His accounts cannot have been in very 
careful hands. .. . 

It is worth while to ask how far this indifference to 
detail affected Morris’s art work. We may attribute to it, 
I suppose, at least in part, the level monotonous character 
of much of his verse. He is said to have written 700 lines 
of The Earthly Paradise in one day. One may marvel at 
such fertility, but cannot help regretting that his. habit of 
‘* letting things slide” in business should have invaded his 
literary workshop. 


‘‘Tt Has BEEN Sar.” 


[See article, ‘‘The Poloniad,” in last week’s ACADEMY for 
remarks on the introduction of quotations with phrases such as 
‘* Tt has been said.’”] 


‘Ir has been said” ? Oh! 
That I’m at present unaware 
By whom the truth was stated so, 
But as for finding out, you know 
I’ve not sufficient time to spare ; 


I'll declare 


Yet, when with readers I would share 
Remembered scraps, what should I care 
If I assert of each bon mot : 
‘*Tt has been said ” ? 


And if (the trick become a snare) 
I “‘ quote”’ expressions found nowhere 
But in my writing—well, I show 
‘*The modesty that doth bestow 
On wit more brilliance,” as (I swear) 
It has been said ! 
J.C. F. 


Ir was certain that Mr. Dooley would, sooner or later, 
turn his attention to the American historical novel. He 
has done so, and he gives its genesis as follows: 


‘* What’s a historical novel ?”” Mr. Hennessy asked. 

‘“* Marry come off,” said Mr. Dooley. ‘‘ Don’t ye know ? 
Todslones, if I had me cleaver on th’ bar I wud smack thee 
f’r a ham-headed fluke. Idzims, I wud. Odswounds, 
egad, th’ wench speeks th’ thruth.” 

Mr. Hennessy moved cautiously away, and measured the 
distance to the door, but Mr. Dooley’s fit was over. He 
smiled proudly, and resumed his ordinary speech: ‘‘ Th’ 
historical romance is a story, Hinnissy, about something 
that didn’t happen befure ye was bor-rn. A few-years ago 
Hogan, that does most iv me r-readin, was hurtin’ his eyes 
over what he called reelism. That’s where a modest sewin’- 
machine marries a rayspictable grocery store, an’ they talk 
f’r th’ r-rest iv th’ book about who shall wind th’ clock. 
Hogan says they was a revulsion again’ this sort iv thing. 
It came with prosperity. Durin’ hard times people r-read 
about Dinnis comin’ home at night an’ throwin’ a plate iv 
warrumed-over mutton at th’ wife, an’ they’d exclaim, 
‘Great Hivens, how thrue to natura!’ But whin people 
begun to get dividends fr’m th’ busted banks, an’ pay 
day became less jerky an’ irreg’lar, they had to have a 
taste iv rayle rayfined life, an’ th’ historical novel come in.” 


At considerabie length Mr. Dooley epitomises the typical 
historical novel of the day. The hero’s principal exploit 
is riding Bucephalus “up Tottenham Court Road, beyon’ 
the railroad thracks, across th’ Liffey, over Parlymint, 
into Cinthral Park.” 


‘“« Thim things cudden’t happen,” said Mr. Hennessy. 
‘‘ Annything cud happen that far back, whin they wore 
romantic clothes,’’ said Mr. Dooley. 


Haprity a literary paper is not called upon to take a 
side in Imperial affairs, except when such affairs touch 
literature. It behoves those who are not fighting in the 
arena to look at things with clear eyes undimmed by 
passion or prejudice. This certainly should be the attitude 
of the poet, who stands as the representative of the highest 
form of art and thought. He who wears the mantle of 
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the seer should be just and tolerant, even if the bias of 
his feeling ousts generosity from his mind. We assert 
that no temperate observer of the unhappy, but what we 
consider to be the inevitable, state of affairs in South 
Africa, could feel anything but pain on reading the poem 
contributed by Mr. William Watson to the Speaker of last 
week. We quote the poem in full without further comment : 


I hear a voice of murderous wrath : 

We have not burned enough, or slain ; 
Too little havoc marks our path ; 

Wherefore so gentle, so humane ? 
From countless roof-trees be there rolled 

The smoke of expiatory fires! 
More incense yet an hundredfold 

The unsated God of War requires. 
Blind from the first, blind to the end, 

Blind to all signs that ask men’s gaze! 
In vain by lips of foe or friend 

The world cries shame upon your ways. 
Fulfil your mission ; spoil and burn; 

Fling forth the helpless—babeg as well ; 
And let the children’s children learn 

To hate you with the hate of hell. 
From whatsoever taint remains 

Of lingering justice in our heart, 
Purge us: erase the poor last strains 

Of pity: such your noble part. 
So shall the god of war not lack 

His tribute ; and the long-foiled Light 
Be for the hundredth time thrust back 

Into the night, into the night. 


A rew days later another poet, Ibsen, gave his views to 
a representative of the Ovrebladet on the subject of the 
Transvaal War. In the course of the interview Ibsen 
remarked that the Boers had themselves taken un- 
righteous possession of their territory, after driving out 
the original inhabitants. The Boers came as a semi- 
civilised people, and not with the intention of spreading 
civilisation. On the contrary, they had for a long time 
done much to hinder the spread of the higher civilisation. 
If, then, the British, who had a higher culture, came and 
wished to push their way into the country, that was 
no worse, and, indeed, not so bad as what the Boers 
themselves had done. ‘‘The British are only taking from 
the Boers what they themselves have stolen; the Boers 
must put up with that. The Boers have defended them- 
selves bravely, but they had also good positions to defend.” 





Bibliographical. 


I maveE reference last week to Mr. A. H. Lawrence’s Life- 
Story, Letters, and Reminiscences of Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
This was published last December by Mr. Bowden, and 
may fairly be accepted as the official biography, inasmuch 
as, in compiling it, Mr. Lawrence had Sir’ Arthur’s 
‘‘heartiest co-operation,” the work heing issued with its 
subject’s ‘‘ goodwill and sanction.” ‘Sir Arthur,” wrote 
Mr. Lawrence, ‘ has placed in my hands the letters which 
he wrote home over a period of some thirty years, as well 
as letters which have been written to him, and the like. 
Moreover, Sir Arthur has revised and passed the proofs of 
those chapters dealing with incidents in his life.” In a 
word, Mr. Lawrence’s book was, and is, virtually Sir 
Arthur’s autobiography, and very slight additions to it 
would bring it completely up to date. Next to it in 
interest and value may be placed the memoir of Sullivan 
with which Mr. Charles Willeby opened, in 1893, his 
Masters of English Music; and it should not be forgotten 
that Sir Arthur contributed “a chapter of autobiography ” 
to the Jf.A.P. series called ‘‘In the Days of My Youth.” 

Mr. W. H. Helm’s Studies in Style turn out to be a 
series of imitations of the literary methods of some well- 
known fictionists, or schools of fictionists—thus at once 
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recalling Thackeray’s Novels by Eminent Hands, in which, 
however, there was a broader vein of caricature. In our 
own day the most successful things of this sort have been 
the Condensed Novels of Bret Harte, a separate edition of 
which came out, in a cheap form, in 1891. These parodies 
have, indeed, always been popular; and Mr. Edgar 
Pemberton, we may be sure, vil have something to say 
about them in the book about Mr. Harte which is to 
appear this week. An intelligent ‘“‘ appreciation” of Mr. 
Harte is, in truth, to be desired. He is one of the few 
well-known writers of our day who has not been “‘ boomed.” 

Talking of parodies and parodists, I note the announce- 
ment of a volume of burlesque in verse by Mr. Anthony C. 
Deane. Mr. Deane (who figures so brightly in the 
Christmas number of the World) is running up quite a list 
of “works.” I have on my own shelves his Frivolous 
Verses (1892), his Holiday Rhymes (1894), and his Leaves in 
the Wind (1896). He is also the author, I believe, of a 
book called 4 Poet’s Choice (1898). Are there any more ? 

Quite recently I had occasion to refer to Henry Russell 
and his famous songs, and now comes the news of his 
serious illness—serious, because he is in his eighty-seventh 
year. He has been one of the halest and heartiest 
of veterans, and, just five years ago, gave evidence of 
his mental activity by writing and publishing his auto- 
biography, entitled, very appropriately, Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer ! Memories of Men and Music. Some of us were 
disappointed with the book, which was, however, read- 
able. Mr. Russell’s musical talent, I may record, has 
descended to one of his sons, who is known in the 
professional world as Mr. Landon Ronald. His other 
son, Mr. Clark Russell, needs no introduction to the reader. 

I announced some time ago that Colonel Prideaux was at 
work on a Bibliography of S. T. Coleridge, a list in chrono- 
logical order of the publicly and privately printed works 
of that writer from 1793 to 1834, including his contribu- 
tions to annuals, periodicals, and so forth. A bibliography 
of Coleridge was contributed by the late R. H. Shepherd 
to Notes and Queries, for May and June, 1895. Colonel 
Prideaux’s work will, however, show a considerable advance 
upon Mr. Shepherd’s, alike in the number of items and in 
accuracy of detail. It will be issued, by subscription, by 
Mr. Frank Hollings, Great Turnstile, W.C. 

I understand that Mr. Theodore Wratislaw’s book on 
Mr. Swinburne will be much more of a critical study than 
of a memoir. The biographical details, I gather, will be 
comparatively few, but I believe they will at least have 
the advantage of being absolutely correct, which is not 
always the case with the biographies of contemporaries. 
Even while a man is alive aousle grow up around and 
about him, and they are apt to be repeated by successive 
scribes. I trust Mr. Wratislaw’s volume will include a 
bibliography brought up to date. The Bibliography 
published by Mr. Redway is now thirteen years old. 

The New Century Review is to have a new editor and a 
new publisher. Hitherto its title has been an anachronism, 
but in a few weeks it will be all right—which is more 
than we shall be able to say for Mr. James Knowles’s 
review, unless he alters its name inJanuary. As a nation, 
however, we are tolerant of anachronisms, as is _— by 
the continued existence in our midst of a Fortnightly 
Review issued monthly. 

Occasionally one gets a sort of thrill. I remember 
experiencing one, some years ago, when I saw in the 
“contents” of a number of Macmillan’s Magazine a poem 
‘“by William Wordsworth.” Now I see that one of the 
December monthlies contains a contribution ‘‘ by William 
Allingham.” If only these were cases of re-incarnation ! 

To the little list of memoirs of George Eliot which I 
gave in this column the other day, a correspondent asks 
me to add the monograph on this subject which Mr. Oscar 
Browning contributed to the “Great Writers” series. I 
mention that little book with pleasure, though I had no 
intention to be exhaustive. THe Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


A Wilderness of Mediocrity. 


An American Anthology. By E. C. Stedman. 
and New York: Houghton & Mifflin.) 


In this well-filled volume Mr. Stedman, one of the most 
eminent of American critics, has brought together speci- 
mens of every American poet with any claims on attention, 
from the beginning to the present day. It is thus a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole range of American verse. 
The work could not have been done more carefully and 
conscientiously ; it enables us to judge, with at least an 
approach to adequacy, what is America’s claim to respect 
in the greatest of the literary arts. 

It is clear that America has no distinctive national note 
in poetry: the time is gone by when people vaguely 
looked for something strikingly novel, gigantic, command- 
ing, unprecedented, from the ‘‘ young nation” of the vast 
territory. We know now that she is not young, but old— 
a transplanted England, born to age. And her verse is 
English verse, with all the matured and over-matured 
characteristics of later English verse, when her verse is at 
its best. The effect produced by this volume, it must 
frankly be said, is not satisfying, not impressive. It does 
not seem that in poetry America can, or will, find her own, 
and take rank by her mother-land, even by the later 
England of Tennyson and his successors. An anthology 
of the English poets since Tennyson would, we think, 
make a better show, on the whole, than this complete 
anthology of American poets. That is not a hopeful thing 
to say; an ungracious saying, perhaps, but necessary. 
The especially depressing conviction which the book forces 
on us is that the advance of American poetry has not been 
sustained. There seemed more than hope for a nation 
which had produced such a group as that of Poe, Emerson, 
Lowell, and Longfellow. If another Emerson were un- 
likely, or even another Poe, it seemed no unattainable 
ambition to advance beyond Longfellow. But America 
has not even maintained the level of Longfellow. Among 
the later poets none stands prominently forth but Lanier 
and, in a minor degree, the minute grace of Father Tabb. 
The overwhelmingly materialistic genius of America is, 
we fear, chilling, if not killing, to poetry. It looks 
strongly as though the poetic gift were flickering down, 
rather than spreading and broadening. Sad and strange 
that the wind of those free prairies and vastly splendid 
mountains cannot fan to greatness the flame which feeds 
on the souls of all great nations, from Palestine to 
England, from Italy to Persia and the Himalayas! 

There seems no lack of singers, if there be a lack of 
great singers. From a survey of these voluminous pages 
one gets an impression that almost every cultivated man 
or woman in America must be writing poetry—and pub- 
lishing it. But all these swallows will not make a summer. 
It is a democracy of song indeed, where no man is better— 
or much worse—than his neighbours. There is a fatal air 
of level accomplishment over these pages; mere. accom- 
plishment, uninspired and undistinguished. The bede-roll 
of names somehow has a depressing effect—Tudor Jenks, 
and Titus Munson Coane, and Edith Matilda Thomas, and 
so forth, and so forth. Mr. Stedman’s necessity of being 
historically comprehensive has forced on him the inclusion 
of a host of names for which there is no other real justifica- 
tion; but the result is a frowning wilderness of mediocrity, 
which nowise improves as we near the present day; and 
the heart of the reviewer sinks in this waterless land. As 
to the influences governing American poetry, they are 
mostly those of the period from Wordsworth to Tennyson. 
There is no hint of influence from the Rossetti and Swin- 
burne movement, so powerful in England; while Lanier 
is the only one who has gone back to the Elizabethans and 
the seventeenth century. 
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The poets of the early American days are decidedly old- 
fashioned, and mild, very mild. Though Mr. Stedman 
zealously champions him, we are not among those who are 
exhilarated by the chaste muse of William Cullen Bryant, 
the first considerable poet of America. Then you have 
specimens of James Gates Percival, who was called the 
American Somebody-or-other—they were all American 
Burnses or Shelleys or Miltons, &c., in those days—and 
was laughed at by Lowell. You have Nathaniel Parker 
Willis, whose stilted fame is now decently interred, and 
many another. But you come at last to the opulent season 
of Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, and Holmes, and 
forget your journeying in the desert. How many, one 
wonders, wil Emerson’s poetry? It is often unworkman- 
like; save in special passages, it lacks the singing note, 
the metre is unpliant, unsensitive; few poems are good 
wholes. It is possible to deny his being a poet at all. 
Yet at his best, and nearly always in casual passages, his 
thought has a depth which forces the expression into 
rightness, and startles with its truth like Wordsworth’s. 
Take this passage : 

Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbour’s creed has lent, 
All are needed by each one ; 

ewe by fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough ; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even ; 
He sinus the song, but it cheers not now, 
For I did not bring home the river aud sky ; 
He sang to my ear—they sang to my eye. 


Some of his best small poems are omitted by Mr. Sted- 
man, while others are given of less merit. But we may 
quote, well-known though it is, the deep and paradoxical 
‘* Brahma” : 
If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 
Far or forgot to me is near ; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same ; 
The vanished gods to me appear ; 
And one to me are shame and fame, 
They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings ; 
I am the doubter and the doubt ; 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 
The strong gods pice for my abode, 
d pine in vain the sacred Seven ; 
But thou, meek lover of the good! 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 


It is not possible to quote from Whittier, whose best 
things are too long for insertion; and it were idle to 
quote eg whose finest work is so well known as Poe, 
Longfellow, and Wendell Holmes. Thoreau shows poorer 
in verse than prose, and Lowell seems to us very ill 
represented inthis anthology as regards the character of 
the selections. Julia Ward Howe's stirring ‘“‘ Battle- 
Hymn” was lately cited in the Acapgemy. Parsons, 
restrained and classical, seems to us to have little to 
restrain, despite his reputation. Of his ode to Dante, the 
really fine part is the two opening stanzas, and they are 
common in English anthologies. The specimens of Walt 
Whitman are long. Let us rather take a poet little known 
here, Stoddard. His work is rather cultivated than 
original, his best piece being decidedly the ode on Lincoln. 
It is in the metre of Marvell’s great Cromwell ode, and 
though decidedly too diffuse, and unequal, the finest 
stanzas are fine. The poem would be a notable one if it 
were subjected to judicious compression : 
One of the people! born to be 
Their curious epitome ; 
To share yet rise above 
Their shifting hate and love, 
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Common his mind (it seemed so then), 

Eis thoughts the thoughts of other men: 
Plain were his words and poor, 
But now they will endure! 

No hasty fool, of stubborn will, 

But prudent, cauti us, pliant still ; 
Who since his work was good 
Would do it as he could. 

Doubting, was not ashamed to doubt, 

And, lacking prescience, went without : 
Often appeared to halt, 

And was, of course, at fault ; 


Heard all opinions, nothing loath, 
And, loving both sides, angered buth ; 
Was—xnot like Justice, blind, 

But watchful, clement, kind. 
No hero this of Roman mould, 
Nor like our stately sires of old: 

Perhaps he was not great, 

But he preserved the State ! 


That is excellent, and not far from classical. There- 
after we come to such more or less well-known names 
of the present day as Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Bret Harte, 
Joaquin Miller, Mrs. Piatt, Mrs. Chandler Moulton, and 
the dead Sidney Lanier. Lanier is by far the foremost of 
these names; a poet of true genius, but represented here 
by lengthy extracts. Thereafter things broaden pro- 
gressively to level mediocrity. Let us take a few of the 
less-known names. We cannot share the Transatlantic 
admiration of Boyle O’Reilly. But we may choose a 
snatch from the delicate and miniature muse of Father 
Tabb : 
THE WaTER-LILY. 

Whence, O fragrant form of light 

Hast thou drifted through the night, 

Swan-like, to a leafy nest, 

On the restless waves, at rest ? 

Art thou from the snowy zone 

Of a mountain-summit blown, 

Or the blossom of a dream, 

Fashicned ia the foamy stream ? 

Nay—methinks the maiden moon, 

When the daylight came too soon, 

Fleeting from her bath to hide, 

Left her garment in the tide. 


Among a throng of more ambitious poets are a few who 
sing for the children, and they are welcome relief. Chief 
of such is Eugene Field, whose ‘‘ Wynken, Blynken, and 
Nod” is, or should be, known in all households of 
children. 

Let us take, finally, a specimen from a writer quite 
unknown here, who is an evident follower of Walt: Whit- 
man, but has matter of his own. It is ‘‘The Soul of the 
World,” and the poet is Ernest Crosby : 


The soul of the world is abroad to-night— 

Not in yon silvery amalgam of moonbeam and ocean, nor 
in the pink heat-lightning tremulous on the horizon ; 

Nor in the embrace of yonder pair of lovers, either heart 
beating to heart in the shadow of the fishing-smack 
drawn up on the beach. 

All that—shall I call it illusion ? 
a pale reflection of the truth. 

I am not to be put off with symbols, for the soul of the 
world is itself abroad to-night. 


I neither see nor hear nor smell nor taste nor touch it, but 
faintly I feel it powerfully stirring. 

I feel it as the blind heaving sea feels the moon bending 

_ Over it. 

I feel it as the needle feels the serpentine magnetic current 
coiling itself about the earth. 

I open my arms to embrace it as the lovers embrace each 
other, but my embrace is all inclusive. 

My heart beats to heart likewise, but it is to the heart 
universal, for the soul of the world is abroad to-night. 


We have purposely quoted from the authors unknown 
here ; and many deserving notice among these have neces- 


Nay, but at best it is 
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sarily escaped us; but the general effect is as we have 
stated: a few poets of whom America may be proud, 
many of ephemeral merit, a large bulk for whose inclusion 
there is only historical excuse, and in the modern ranks 
scarcely that. Frankly, many poems are swept into Mr. 
Stedman’s net which are only fitted for some popular— 
very popular—reciter. 


The Tyranny of Love. 


An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters. (John Murray. 5s.) 


Beror us lies as dainty an example of book production as 
we have seen for many a day. It is a slight, parchment- 
covered volume, bound after the style of the Morris books, 
tied with water-silk green ribbons, and it contains nothing 
but love-letters. ‘They were written by a girl who died at 
the age of twenty-two, and they reveal an exquisite nature 
—that elected to surrender itself entirely to a passion for 
a man who tired of her. Instances of such hapless 
devotion are not common nowadays. The love-letters 
written by this unhappy girl have a quality, a literary 
finish, and a delicate abandonment that give distinction 
to the volume. 

Why the book was published we do not know. Nor do 
we propose to discuss the ethics of the publication, except 
to say, that if the man to whom they were addressed be 
still alive, we may be spared the ordeal of meeting him. 
An “ explanation,” printed by way of preface to the book, 
includes the very obvious statement that ‘‘ the woman by 
whom these letters were written had no thought that they 
would be read by any one but the person to whom they 
were addressed.” Naturally. Then why were they pub- 
lished? This is the explanation given by the anonymous 
writer of the preface : 

But a request, conveyed under circumstances which the 
writer herself would have regarded as all-commanding, 
urges that they should now be given to the world: and, 
so far as is possible with a due regard to the claims of 
privacy, what is here printed presents the letters as they 
were first written in their complete form and sequence. 


It might be suggested that the letters are merely a tour 
de force by some clever woman who, in the tranquility of 
matronhood, remembers her ancient emotions. That may 
be. Our experience of love-letters has been meagre. But 
if these love-letters were written for the occasion, we can 
only say that the writer has a most remarkable gift 
of simulating sincerity, and revealing her innermost feel- 
ings in a way that makes even a reviewer blush to think 
that he has been peeping and prying into intimate 
confessions. 

The thread of story is slight and soon told. She loves: 
he loves. Her love increases: his love diminishes. She 
idealises: the pinacle upon which she has placed him 
supports her world: he consults his mother (there is 
always a mother): the mother disapproves. His love 
declines : he ceases to write: she takes ill: he refuses to 
see her: she dies. ‘The gentleman does not come well out 
of the correspondence. Perhaps he intends to give the 
proceeds of his share in the sale of the book to a hospital 
for women. 

For the girl one feels a great pity. Her love was of so 
fine a quality, her nature so rich, her humour so delicate, 
her abandonment so foolishly complete, her surrender so 
absolute. ‘‘I am wondering,” she says, ‘‘ whether this 
evening we shall see you walking quietly in and making 
everything into perfection that has been trembling just on 
the verge of it all day long.” . . . ‘‘ Though I reach and 
reach, and sadden if you are sad, I cannot make your 
sorrow my own.” . . . “‘ My heart goes to you like a tree 
in the wind, and all these thoughts are loose leaves that 
fly after you when I have to remain behind.” .. . “ You 
have swallowed up all my moral qualities, I have none left, 
when it is so sweet to beg. Give me back crumbs of 
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myself.” . . . ‘Every day your love binds me more 
deeply than I knew the day before: so that no day is the 
same now, but each one a little happier than the last.” . . . 
For our own part we find the letters in bulk too cloying. 
They are personal to an almost inhuman degree. We 
miss the larger utterance, the interest in life itself, in life’s 
crowded interests of which love, if the best and the most 
helpful, is but one. We miss the fine understanding of 
the proportions of things which distinguished the Browning 
love-letters. But it is only fair to remember that the 
writer of these was an inexperienced and untried girl who 
consistently idealised her inom thus placing him in a 
position which (we understand) is almost unbearable to 
anybody with a knowledge of himself and a sense of 
honour. It is quite clear that this gentleman was not able 
to live up to the passion of his correspondent. One of his 
remarks she quotes. It was to the effect that her metaphors 
made him giddy. “I lové you,” she says on another 
occasion, ‘“‘and me you like cordially.” That was it, he 
liked her cordially, and under the strain of her undisci- 
plined passion his love waned. It was strongest in the 
earlier letters, when the affair was new to him, when she 
wrote : 

You and peace hold me so much a prisoner, have so 
caught me from my own way of living, that I seem to 
hear a pin drop twenty years ahead of me: it seems an 
event! Dearest, a thousand times, I would not have it 
be otherwise: I am only too willing to drop out of exist- 
ence altogether and find myse!f in your arms instead. 
Giving you my love, I can so easily give you my life. 


The end is tragedy lit by the fine, pure flame of her soul. 
She is dying, and he refuses to see her, which looks like 
sheer brutality. But no action of her beloved can bruise 
the loveliness of her nature: 


How I suffer, how I suffer! If you could have dreamed 
that a human body could contain so much suffering, I 
think you would have chosen a less dreadful way of 
showipg me your will: you would have given me a reason 
why I have to suffer so. Dearest, I am broken of every 
habit I ever had, except my love of you. If you would 
come back to me you could shape me irto whatever you 
wished. I will be different in all but just that one thing. 

Again : 

I will die, because in no other way can I express how 
much I love you. I am possessed by all the despairing 
words about lost happiness that the poets have written. 
They go through me hike ghosts: I am haunted by them: 
but they are bloodless things, It seems when I listen to 
all the other desolate voices that have ever cried, that I 
alone have blood in me. Nobody ever loved as I love 
since the world began. 

And: 

Oh, dear face, dear unforgetable lost face, my soul 
strains up to look for you through the blind eyes that have 
been left to torment me because they can never behold 
you. Very often have I seen you lookiog grieved, shutting 
away some sorrow in yourself quietly: but never once 
angry or impatient at any of the small follies of men. Come, 
then, and look at me patiently now! I am your blind 
girl: I must cry out because I cannot see you. Only 
make me believe that you yet think of me as, when you so 
unbelievably separated us, you said you had always found 
me—‘‘ the dearest and most true-hearted woman a man 
could pray to meet.” Beloved, if in your he:rt I am still 
that, separation does not matter. I can wait, I can 
wait. 

Soon she dies, with these last words: ‘‘ Most dear, most 
beloved, you were tome and are. NowlI can no longer 
hold together: but it is my body, not my love that has 
failed.” The last letters, we are told, were not posted. 
They were found after her death and forwarded—what a 
word! She was a woman of parts: hers was a rare 
mind and a beautiful soul, but she loved too well, too 
unwisely well, and she paid for her excess. She paid 
with her life for her indifference to the poise of the laws 
that govern life. 
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- The Peace of Nonentity. 


The Riddle of the Universe at the Close of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Ernst Haeckel. Translated by Joseph 
McCabe. (Watts & Co. 6s. net.) 


Now that the stake is uprooted, one seems to see it figuring 
retributively as a staff in the right hand of Science. On 
she goes, sublime in an immense sincerity, along the road 
that leads to Perfect Knowledge. And suddenly she pulls 
up, in the person of Prof. Haeckel, and tells us that she 
has travelled to the verge of the twentieth century without 
meeting God, and does not expect to meet Him. ‘The 
beldame, with red though comely hands, confesses, more- 
over, that she has ‘finally destroyed the myth” that 
attributes immortality to the soul of man. Giordano 
Bruno is avenged. 

Die Weltrithsel is the title given to the scripture of this 
communication, which Germany has already absorbed in 
four editions. In translating it under the title of Zhe 
Riddle of the Universe, Mr. McCabe, a conscientious inter- 

reter, has assumed, inadvertently no doubt, that of a work 

y Mr. Edgar Douglas Fawcett, published in 1893. Prof. 
Haeckel perceives the universe filled with Substance, of 
which movement and sensation are innate and original 
properties. It is the nature, it is the law, vf Substance to 
manifest itself continually in operations of growth and 
decline, of evolution and of devolution : 


While the embryo of a new world is being formed from 
a nebula in one corner of the vast stage of the universe, 
another has already condensed into‘a rotating spbere of 
liquid fire in some far distant spot, a third has already cast 
off rings at its equator, wbich round themselves into 
planets. 


And this is the end of worlds: first, all life is extinguished 
by the radiation of heat from its planetary domiciles ; then 
the substance of the revolving spheres contract, the speed 
of their motion slackens, their orbits and that of their 
moons grow narrower. Anon— 


The frozen moons fall on to their planets, the planets 
on to their suns. Two distant suns, perhaps already stark 
and cold, rush together with inconceivable force and 
melt away into nebulous clouds. And such prodigious 
heat is generated by the collision, that the nebula is once 
more raised to incandescence, and the old drama begins 
agaio. 

It is to be noted that we catch our scientist dreaming. 
But “a dreamer lives for ever, and a toiler dies in a day,” 
which, as regards the first half of the verse, is contrary to 
the Professor’s philosophy. 

That philosophy is, we opine, most noteworthy for its 
inclusion of the soul in the science of physiology. ‘The 
soul of man is “ merely a collective title for the sum-total 
of man’s cerebral functions; and these are just as much 
determined by physical and chemical processes as any of 
the other vital functions, and just as amenable to the law 
of substance.” Consequently, when the parts of the 
cortex by which those functions are discharged succumb 
to disease, the soul, as conceived by Prof. Haeckel, dies, 
and there’s an end. He does not, like Mr. Fawcett, flirt 
with metempsychosis; he does not contemplate the re- 
arrangement of scattered atoms in some original order. 
In the privacy of the Unborn, man passes the ignoble 
fish-stage. Man and ape, dog and rabbit, pig and sheep, 
are indistinguishable from one another as embryos. ‘‘ But 
man has a soul,” says the Christian. Retorts Prof. 
Haeckel: ‘So have all animals.” 

In the Christian conception of soul, memory is the 
salient feature. By the possession of a high degree of 
conscious memory man has made experience the mother 
of civilisation. But his debt to unconscious memory is 
immeasurably greater; if it be true, as we understand 
from Prof. Haeckel, that the cell-soul erects itself, by 
memory, into the likeness of the generic type with such 
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idiosyncracies as follow from the individuals to whom it 
owes existence. ‘ Heredity is the memory of the plasti- 
dule, while variability is its comprehension.” A statelier 
sentence no prophet ever penned. It deposits the god in 
the machine ; it chambers him in the protist’s unfinished 
shell and in the chrysalis. He is—or are we dreadfully 
unscientific ?—the soul in action. 

Of Prof. Haeckel’s treatment of revealed religion it is 
enough to say that it is entirely free from reverence; it is 
even a little uncharitable and vulgar. He brushes 
spiritualism away with a wave of his hand. 

This decidedly is a good way to avoid seeing ghosts, and 
ghosts are precisely the last phenomena that the Professor 
would desire to see. For Zhe Riddle of the Universe denies 
the existence of spiritual shape apart from corporeal shape, 
or the life of spirit apart from body. 

The book leads to the wholesome conclusion that we 
men, the brothers of fish and apes, owe to our relationship 
a kindly feeling towards our inferiors in the evolutionary 
scale =. te hak our pride by surpassing us here and there 
in the good gifts ‘of sight and smell, and by the fact that 
their ultimate oblivion is no deeper than our own. To 
complain of our futility were to rebuke that in ourselves 
which erected us as we are. We have lost God the 
Father. We have lost even Mr. Faweett’s ‘“‘God of 
Absolutism ... a unity of interpenetrative individuals 
who have bought their glory by suffering,” and perhaps 
we could bear the loss. We have lost Spinoza’s passion- 
less Monad, who in thinking creates and in remembering 
eternises; and what have we gained? We have gained 
Substance ; in effect we have gained the Universe itself, 
amorphous and unintelligible, an abyss full of revolving 
conflagrations in the midst of which we await disintegra- 
tion—the peace of nonentity. 

To such a glimpse, like one of Ivan the Terrible’s 
punishments, chilling and scalding by turns, are we led at 
the close of the nineteenth century by the greatest living 
z»ologist. But the hell of Michelangelo is merely horrible, 
and here is a touch of grandeur. Moreover, the annihila- 
tion of the ego will always be sugared by the optimist as 
atomic immortality. For ourselves we prefer to say that 
even atheism and thanatism are speculations. There is no 
end to the road that Science is diligently pursuing. She 
is tireless, but so might we imagine God to be, even “‘ Our 
Father” ; and if He walked before, she would not out-pace 
Him though her sandals were winged. 


Three Good War Books. 


In the Web of a War. By H. F. Prevost Battersby. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

How we Kept the Flag Flying. 
(Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

The History of the Boer War. 
(Methuen. 14s.) 


Mr. Barrerssy’s book reads almost like a budget of war 
pensées. The effect arises from his strong inclination 
to comment, and from the way in which his book is cut 
up into very short paragraphs—a relic, doubtless, of their 
first appearance in the Morning Post. Mr. Battersby was 
with Lord Roberts, and witnessed the surrender of Cronje 
and the re-making of the army at Bloemfontein. With 
all his sententiousness, he does not spare us the crude 
horrors of war. His description of the Boer laager at 
Paardeberg is as follows : 


By Donald Macdonald. 


By F. H. E. Cunliffe. 


The chief feature of the laager was its smell. Camping on 
battlefields one becomes acclimatised to the scent of death. 
But no human soul could have grown used to the reek 
of that slaughter-house. It was appalling. Shrapnel had 
scattered the bodies of beasts; lyddite Tad turned them 
inside out. Cattle, twisted out of the likeness of kine, 
stripped to a red and skinless borror, rent into mounds of 
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broken pieces, lay on every hand, and had lain there for a 
week, under a sun that turns meat sour almost between 
the plate and the mouth, 

Mr. Battersby’s obiter dicta are nearly always striking 
or interesting. We wonder whether his criticism of 
British officers is right. He says that the spirit of 
enterprise is no longer theirs. They have hot courage, 
love of country, and the desire to get on; and they will 
carry these to the length of dying on the field or in 
hospital. But-all the time they are sick of the whole 
business, and long to see Hurlingham, and Cowes, and 
cricket, and shooting again. Thus, in staccato: 

Their heart is not in enterprise, but in the little ways 
and plays of settled conditions. 

They would, had it been their decision, have ‘“‘ left the 
cursed place to the Dutchmen.” 

Since it was not, they starve, and fight, and die with the 
best grace and most excellent co possible. 

But the change is there, from the spirit of the men who 
won the Indies and made America, and set our flag over 
the seas. 

An individual book that makes us forget its late arrival 
—late as things go in the publishing which now follows 
an army as doggedly as its own commissariat. 

In Mr. Macdonald’s Ladysmith book we are agreeably 
disappointed. We expected “ the same old thing,” but 
we found freshness of view and a grip on what is interest- 
ing. Mr. Macdonald is an Australian, and represented 
the Melbourne Argus. ‘* Siege Impressions,” the title 
of the seventh chapter, might be the title of the book. 
Mr. Macdonald is great on shells. One shell tore to 
splinters the floor of a room in which breakfast had just 
been laid for Dr. Jameson, Colonel Rhodes, Lord Ava, 
and others. It entered the cellar below, and blew the 
floor up into a chaos of splintered timber and crockery. 
When a Ladysmith divine heard of it he said: ‘Good 
gracious! and Olive’s violin is packed away in that cellar. 
Was anyone hurt?” Dodging shells is no use if you are 
fated to be smitten. ‘There was a Doctor Starke in Lady- 
smith, an amiable tourist, a visitor from Torquay, who 
went every day to the river with an angler’s basket, con- 
taining his luncheon, to be out of danger. He was a quiet 
man, a widower; he had fads, and several daughters in 
England, and in Ladysmith he befriended a homeless cat 
and took it every day with him to the river bank. He 
was nursing this cat one day at the door of the Royal 
Hotel, and chatting to Mr. M’Hugh, of the Daily Telegraph, 
when a shell came and cut him in two above the knees. 
Mr. M’Hugh was quite unhurt. This mild widower’s 
death made the troops mad; “’e’s a Devonshire man,” 
said a Devon soldier between his teeth, “ an’ I’m Devon- 
shire mesen’, Whoy doant they let us take yon gun?” 
Mr. Macdonald tells this: ‘‘One man was having a 
quiet bath on his own verandah when a shell struck a 
tree, cannoned off the side of the house without exploding, 
and rolling like a hoop along the verandah, upset the 
bath-tub and its occupant without hurting either.” He 
has many such stories, and better ones about the 
physiology of heroism and the physiology of funk. There 
were volunteers whose nerve was simply unequal to 
fighting. ‘‘ They were pitied rather than vd ised. Their 
colonel took them aside and appealed to them to pull 
themselves together and act like men, but . . . they were 
for the time being incapable of fighting, and pitiful as 
such an exhibition may be, none felt it so much as the men 
themselves.” Some men funked shell and nothing else ; 
concerning whom Mr. Macdonald tells a good story. 
“ Karly in the siege, an old major, whose fighting record 
is beyond question, was lecturing his men on the folly of 
ducking to shell. ‘When you hear it, men, it’s actually 
past, so that ducking your heads is quite useless.’ Just 
then came a hissing shell from ‘Silent Sue’ close over the 
major’s head. He ducked. The men laughed, and the 
major observed, ‘Ah, well, I suppose it’s just human 
nature.’ ”’ 
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Among other things Mr. Macdonald tells us why the 
flag that Sir George White kept flying over Ladysmith 
will never hang in St. Paul’s Cathedral. On the night of 
the succour a crowd of officers gathered round the flag- 
pole, and, moved by a common impulse, pulled down the 
flag and tore it into a hundred heirlooms. 

Mr. Cunliffe’s history of the Boer War has been appear- 
ing in monthly parts, and the first of its two volumes is 
now issued. The excellence of this work is double; for 
the narrative is vivid and temperate, and the illustrations 
form a picture gallery of the war which is not likely to 
be rivalled. _ The history is planned on simple chrono- 
logical lines, beginning with the Boer initiative and the 
battles of Talana Hill, Elandslaagte, Rietfontein, Lom- 
bard’s Kop, Nicholson’s Nek, and soon. Just because it 
is so evenly good and comprehensive Mr. Ounliffe’s story 
does not call for quotation. Among the illustrations we 
notice an excellent drawing of a Pompom with the Pom- 
pom shell shown in its actual size; its length being that 
of a man’s middle finger. On page 285 is the best photo- 
graph of the interior of an armoured train, packed with 
soldiers, that we have seen. Besides illustrations of all 
sizes, we have maps, plans of battlefields, sectional draw- 
ings of guns, &c., &c. An ideal gift for the Christmas 
of 1900, especially as it contains the promise of its other 
half—Volume II. 


Some Jews in London. 


The Jew in London: @ Study of Racial Character and Present- 
Day Conditions. Being two Essays prepared for the 
Toynbee Trustees by ©. Russell, B.A., and H. S. 
Lewis, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


Tue title of this book is a misnomer. It should have 
been ‘‘ Some Jews in London.” No survey of the Jew in 
London, however cursory, could have omitted all con- 
sideration of the influence of cosmopolitan financiers on 
the happiness of the nation and the destiny of the Empire. 
The Jew of Maida Vale and of Hampstead is scarcely 
mentioned, while the Princes of Jewry who have gained 
entrance into the ranks of British aristocracy and are 
domiciled in London during a portion of the year are not 
so much as referred to. Of the marked difference between 
the Sephardim and the Ashkenazim—nothing is said. 
There is a contradiction between the claim in the title and 
the performance in the book. It inflames our desire: it 
fails to gratify our passion. Still, within the four corners 
of the area described by the authors the work they have 
performed is wholly satisfactory, and the spirit in which 
they have laboured is that of high-minded seekers after 
truth. . The Jewish question is like the mariner’s compass : 
there are 64 or even 360 points of view from which it 
can be approached. ‘The present writer’s humble labours 
in that field have taught him that generalisations about 
the Jew are like generalisations about women or the 
weather—futile, unscientific, and dangerous. Hence the 
value of this patient study of some Jews of London. 

Prof. Bryce’s preface is the least satisfactory portion of 
the book. He declares that the two Essays which form 
this volume are “primarily an attempt to describe the 
Jewish community in London.” They are nothing of the 
kind. The book is devoted to the Jew of the East-End. 
Prof. Bryce declares, moreover, that ‘“‘ inter-marriage 
between Jews and Christians has already begun.” If this 
is true it is important. But is it true? Mr. Russell, the 
writer of the first Essay, asserts, in reference to the 
question of amalgamation with the English race, that ‘‘ the 
main obstacle is the rigid prohibition of inter-marriage, 
which is one of the salieies of the Jewish’ religion.” Mr. 
Lewis declares that mixed marriages are admittedly rare, 
and he does not think that mixed marriages are increasi 
among the working classes. Surely, if there were paul 
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intention on the part of the leaders of the Jewish com- 
munity to merge their race with ours, as the Huguenots 
and the Flemings merged theirs, we should have heard 
of it by this time. If, on the other hand, there is no such 
intention, the formation of an island of Orientals, isolated, 
self-concentrated, alien in idea and aim,. can only be 
regarded with regret, even if the members of that com- 
munity were not only superior to our own, but had attained 
the angelic standard of life and character. But the Jews 
are not angels. The commonly reeeived opinion is that 
the standard of commercial ethics as recognised by too 
many Jews is lower than that acknowledged by the rest 
of the world. Jews admit it. Even Mr. Lewis, himself a 
Jew, admits that the bulk of the Polish immigrants have 
no sense of truth whatever, that “‘ obvious perjury” on the 
smallest provocation is committed in case after case at an 
East-End police-court where the parties concerned are 
foreign Jews. Mr. Lewis, while condemning Judge 
Bacon’s well-known remarks, declares that they are based 
on “a substantial substratum of truth.” “I fear that it 
cannot be denied that their [foreign Jews] standard of 
business morality is often defective.” An undue propor- 
tion of users of false weights and measures appear to be 
foreign Jews, if the return of convictions issued in the 
Minutes of the London County Council may be taken as 
evidence. With great fairness Mr. Lewis admits that the 
bankruptcy laws are evaded by persons who pass through 
the Courts and reappear in business with suspicious 
celerity and without apparent loss. 

Admirably written as are the two Essays, we cannot but 
feel that in the desire to be fair and kindly the drawing of 
the subject of this book is somewhat out of perspective. The 
foundation of the British nation is character. Our chance 
of racial survival is intimately connected with our love of 
truth and with our continued aversion to crooked ways. 
If the fraudulent tendencies of the great majority of the 
destitute aliens who swarm in from Poland are inherent, 
is not the logical conclusion, first, that the facts should be 
accurately ascertained ; and second, that if it be found 
that the character of these alien immigrants is, and 
remains, of a lower standard than is compatible with the 
mission of the Anglo-Saxon race, then the lesson the 
authors of this book desire to teach is not the one that we 
ought to learn ? 








Other New Books. 


MeEmoRIEs OF THE Monrus. By Sir Hersert MaxwE tt. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell’s manysidedness fits him pecu- 
liarly for the keeping of an interesting commonplace 
book. We know that he is not wholly represented 
here, that in addition to being a country gentleman, an 
ardent sportsman and accomplished naturalist, he is a 
=a a leader in upiedinn, and a man of books. 

ith these latter his ‘‘memories” are not greatly con- 
cerned; but they may serve as material to future his- 
torians anxious to know how a Scottish laird passed his 
time towards the end of the nineteenth century. We learn 
from the preface that he has a habit of recording the day’s 
deeds in written notes, that would grow too bulky if not 
occasionally reduced to print. Many of these brief 
chapters have already appeared in newspapers. Some are 
devoted to botany and ornithology, many to angling and a 
few to shooting. Not infrequently does he touch upon 
topics of controversy such as are lightly discussed in the 
smoke room of a country house, and on which considerable 
difference of opinion exists. One that particularly haunts 
him is the morality or mercy of sport, an argument that 
belongs to this questioning, self-conscious age. We do not 
propose to discuss it now further than to raise one point 
that has apparently escaped his attention. Most of his 
remarks are addressed to the stern opponents of all sport, 
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who say that it is brutal and debasing and barbarous to 
make a pleasure and a pastime of killing. A man whose 
boast is that he has shot five hundred pheasants of a morn- 
ing has been engaging in an amusement that may fairly 


be held up to reprobation. Not taking this extreme view, 
however, we believe the substantial objection to excessive 
game-preserving is that it leads to a jealous exclusion 
from the land of all but the owner’s friends. To take one 
example from the Border country wherein Sir Herbert has 
gathered material for these charming essays, Flodden Hill 
is ruthlessly closed to the public for the sake of the 

heasants. If there were no Game Laws there would 

e no temptation to shut up this favourite picnic 
ground. Many of our great landlords, it is true, do not 
worship “the sacred birds” quite so slavishly. Lord 
Salisbury, the Duke of Portland, the Duke of Buccleugh 
may be cited as examples of those who freely share their 
privileges with the public. It were easy, however, to draw 
up a Black List of others who adopt a quite opposite 
course, and, in consequence, are in the way of bringing 
about a severe agitation. Moderate men quite admit the 
value of field-sports, but they say that they may be pur- 
‘chased at too high a cost. It is a matter of increasing 
national importance that the poor be induced to return to 
the land, and if those who at present own it do not make 
concessions the end thereof will be what it was in Ireland. 
On the salmon question Sir Herbert avoids a similar point. 
It is advisable, even were sport to suffer a little, that 
pains should be taken to preserve all who work on the 
water, be it in salmon-cobble or herring-boat, because they 
and their children are material for the mercantile marine 
and the navy. Of course this subject holds but a small 
place in Sir Herbert’s book ; but we hope next time he goes 
a-fishing in the Tweed he will re-cogitate the Game Laws 
from our point of view, and put the result in a third 
volume of essays, to be as warmly welcomed as this one. 
(Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 


A Ssortr History or Eneuisx 
PrintinG: 1476-1898. By Henry R. Promer. 


Mr. A. W. Pollard, the general editor of “‘ The English 
Bookman’s Library,” in which this volume appears, could 
hardly have put it in more capable hands than those of 
Mr. Plomer, whose researches in the Record Office and 
elsewhere have thrown much light upon the dark period 
of English printing during the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Plomer gives us a well-informed and well- 
arranged outline of his subject, starting from Caxton and 
ending with the Kelmscott Press, and the new Greek type 
designed by Mr. Selwyn Image for Messrs. Macmillan. 
We wonder how many readers are aware that the claim of 
Caxton to be the first English printer rests on an emenda- 
tion. His first English printed book was the Dictes and 
Sayinges of the Philosophers, issued on November 18, 1477. 
But there exists a version of St. Jerome’s Expositio of the 
oa Creed, which, according to its colophon, was 
‘“‘Impressa Oxonie et finita anno domini M.cccc.lxviij., 
xvij die decembris.” Mr. Plomer, and, we believe, the 
majority of modern bibliographers, burke the claim of 
Oxford by assuming that M.ccce.lxviij is a misprint for 
M.ccce.lxxviij. They may be right, as other Oxford books 
of 1478 and 1479 are known, and some of them resemble 
the Expositio. Nevertheless, it seems a somewhat cavalier 
method of treating the evidence. Mr. Plomer’s book is 
itself a beautiful example of modern English printing, 
from the press of Messrs. Constable at Edinburgh. And 
it has some admirable illustrations, including facsimiles of 
Caxton pages, and of two specimens of Kelmscott Press 
work. Of the merit of the latter Mr. Plomer has a very 
high opinion, and he lays especial stress on the care taken 
by Morris to make his unit, both of type arrangement and 
of decoration, the double, not the single, page. Of the 
Vale Press, in relation to the Kelmscott Press, Mr. Plomer 
writes that its productions “have that rather irritating 
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degree of likeness which makes every difference—-and the 
differences are numerous—appear a wilful and regrettable 
divergence.” (Kegan Paul.) 


Tue Oricins or Art. By Yrii Hren. 


The author is a lecturer at the Finnish University of 
Helsingfors. His valuable book, however, is not a trans- 
lation, but an original work, written in excellent English. 
Metaphysics are out of fashion, and the “ Aesthetik ” of 
Hegel does not so much as find a mention in Mr. Hirn’s 
bibliography. He approaches his subject from the side of 
anthropology and psychology, and sets himself to deter- 
mine the nature of the primitive impulse lying at the root 
of art-production, asking himself whether it primarily 
satisfies practical and utilitarian ends in life, or whether it 
is ‘ autotelic ’’—that is, finding its essential end in its own 
satisfaction. He concludes that the art-impulse is an 
independent one, arising out of the need for what 
Aristotle called ‘‘ Katharsis,” the purging of the moods 
and emotions. 


All works of art have a common element notwithstanding 
their diversity. They express, each in their own medium, 
a mood or moods of the artist; they arise, that is, out of 
the impulse to expression, which is as primitive as feeling 
itself. Every man seeks automatically to heighten his 
feelings of pleasure and to relieve his feelings of pain. 
The artist is the man who finds that he can gain such 
enhancement or relief, not only by the direct action of 
giving expression to his feeling, but also by arousing a 
kindred feeling in others. Hence originates in him that 
desire to transmit his moods to an external audience which 
must be regarded as the simplest and most primordial 
inducement to artistic production. 


But the art-impulse requires material to work upon, and 
this is provided by various non-sthetic, sociological needs. 
Primitive man uses art to convey information, to propitiate 
a lover or a ruler, to stimulate and intensify vital energy, 


‘and to work magic by the creation of an illusion in which 


the distinction between subjective and objective is resolved. 
This thesis is expounded in a series of brilliant chapters, 
full of psychological subtlety, and stored with the results 
of a wide range of anthropological reading. It is an 
important contribution to a fascinating and progressive 
branch of inquiry. (Macmillan.) 


Tue Srory or My Captiviry. By Aprian HormeyveEr. 


In judging it, it must be remembered that Mr. 
Hofmeyer is not an Englishman, and does not look 
at South African matters from a strictly English point 
of view, and that he is writing in a language which is 
not his own. This double disadvantage may, to the 
reader who is accustomed to conceal his feelings or 
who has never been in a position which aroused strong 
feelings, give Mr. Hofmeyer the air of being unnecessarily 
hysterical; but he has lost much and suffered much for 
the faith and loyalty that is in him, and allowance must 
be made for all these things, especially as the greater part 
of the story was written in prison under great difficul- 
ties. Mr. Hofmeyer is, we believe, the brother of Mr. 
Jan Hofmeyer, of the Afrikander Bond, whose influence 
in South Africa has been so sinister. Adrian Hofmeyer, 
however, is a loyal Afrikander, and because he was loyal 
he was seized by the Boers at Lobatsi and imprisoned. 
The whole story is given here with much detail, for Mr. 
Adrian, being a Dutch pastor, is gifted with eloquence, 
and gives full rein to it. In the prison at Pretoria he 
came in contact with the English officers, and, as so many 
disgraceful falsehoods have been published of late about 
our officers, it is interesting to take the opinion of an 
Afrikander who had every opportunity of judging for 
himself what the English officer is like. Here is a 
passage worth quoting: 

And now I have for many months been a fellow-prisoner 
of the British officer. I have jived with him under the 
same roof, I have come in daily contact with him, and 
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learnt to know him intimately. And from the very 
bottom of my heart I say I have learnt to value and 
respect and love him. The British officer is a gentleman, 
and a fine one withal. His self-restraint, his resourceful- 
ness, his in many cases splendid intellectual development, 
his invariable courtesy, his kindness, his courage, have 
taught me honestly and fervently to admire him. What 
the officers were to me during my term of imprisonment I 
can never forget and never repay. 


To those who know the British officer all this is nothing 
new, but it is pleasant testimony from a fellow-prisoner 
of a different race. (Edward Arnold. 6s.) 


Tue Prayer or Sr. ScHonastica, 


AnD OTHER PoEms. By Lapy Linpsay. 


It is, perhaps, unfair to try these poems, modest and 
unpretending as they are, by too severe a test. They are 
essentially feminine; uniformly emotional, in a gentle, 
somewhat languorous way ; diffuse, with a A poms level of 
cultivated expression; pure and high-minded in sentiment. 
They are not striking, though here and there is a graceful 
and attractive fancy. When a good and polished woman 
gives the sincere best that is in her for those who may 
sympathetically receive it, it is ungracious to complain 
that she is not a Sibyl nor even an Elizabeth Browning. 
Lady Lindsay shows at her best in a passage like this, 
from the poem which gives its title to the book : 


To-day, this day most tender and serene, 

When Winter’s mask foretells the coming Spring, 
While droops the earth, like to a tired child, 
Within the arms of Evening, that calm nurse 
Who croons in monotone her lullaby : 

To-day pale memories throng to upward light 
From out the dusky pictures wrought of years. 


That is elegant and poetical; but the texture in the bulk 
of the verse is not close enough; the sentiment and expres- 
sion.come with too easy and copious a lullaby flow. Yet 
these poems will doubtless find their audience, especially 
among Lady Lindsay’s own sex; and they will at least 
teach “nothing base.” (Kegan Paul.) 


Sones anp Lyrics. By Caartes WENTWoRTH WYNNE. 


Mr. Wynne, who has already won some reputation as 
a poet, is far too facile. These lyrics suggest the 
indiscriminate contents of a commonplace-book of verse. 
There is little selection of thought, little condensation of 
expression. The following lyric is an average example of 
his book : 
THE WHITE Popry. 


Like a shimmering poppy, robed in white, 
With sashes and bows of golden green— 
A very woman of soft delight, 
Yet moulded as the flowers have been ! 


Within her eyes the palest blue 
Bespoke a mind to calmness given, 

A soul in which a man might view 
The very sauctities of Heaven. 


And when she smiled it seemed as tho’ 

Pale, shadowy moonbeams sought her lips, 
And scatter’d there an argent glow 

That never suffereth eclipse. 


And those soft hands that lie apart 
Upon the foldings of her gown, 

O, beating heart, how can I curb 
The folly they would make your own! 


For I would hold them in despite 
Of any protest she might make, 

Until I felt their warmth requite 
The thing I ventured for her sake. 


Till, warm’d with secret fires, I feel 
Her reddening lips droop nearer mine, 
And life upon its axis reel 
With kisses that are more like wine! 
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He can at times write a verse such as this: 
Let me feel the warmth of Heaven 
As it purely flows— 
Let me feel that it is given 
Straight from God’s own brows! 
But such instances of higher expression are, unfortunately, 
not frequent. (Grant Richards.) 


Sytvana’s LETrers TO AN 
Unknown FRIEND. By E. V. B. 


There is a tendency towards the overdoing of garden 
books: the fashion has been set, the cult of the garden 
grows. So far we have had some delicate and beautiful 
work upon a subject which requires a very special faculty 
of observation and a nice discrimination in sentiment. 
Fortunately, this volume, as was confidently to be expected 
from the author of the Garden of Pleasure, exhibits both. 
We tremble to think of the kind of thing that may be 
offered to us if there should be an exploiting of our haunts 
of peace. 

These Letters of Sylvana make a series of garden 
chronicles from April to November. Some are addressed 
from “ Home,” some from a house in Aberdeenshire, 
others from a fishing lodge not, we gather, so far north. 
They breathe the true garden spirit—love of quietness, 
patience, delight in colour and form, the delicious sadness 
born of fading loveliness, the joyful appreciation of the 
glory of the year’s prime. The heart of a wise dreamer is 
in them, interpreting, suggesting, consoling. The style 
fits the subject as neatly as an acorn fits into its cup. 
Even the so-often-ugly botanical nomenclature slips from 
the pen with grace, and takes some share in the music of 
the easy sentences. ‘There is imagination, too, of peculiar 
sweetness, which perhaps is at its best in a letter devoted 
to Dream Houses—beautiful semblances that never were. 
And here is a bit of pretty observation which may be 
quoted as typical : 

The cottage, with its smooth belt of dewy lawn, reminds 
me of a singular appearance sometimes visible before the 
dew is off the grass. The morning sun must be shining 
steadfastly behind you as you walk across the dew, and it 
may happen that a sainted shadow goes on before; that 
in some such lustrous hour your shadow’s head may be 
encircled by a rainbow-tinted, radiant, nimbus. Yet be 
not too proud, Amaryllis! It does not mean that nature 
herself crowns you for a poet-priestess. . . . 

Of such books as this we cannot have too many, but 
it is obvious that the many must be few. (Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net.) 


There is no getting away from Omar Khayyam. Not 
only have Mr. H. M. Batson and Mr. E. D. Ross written 
a new book on Z'he Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (Methuen, 
6s.), but Mr. Batson calls for more literature on the 
subject. Entirely rejecting the view that FitzGerald’s 
paraphrase is an English poem to be enjoyed without 
reference to its Persian inspiration, he is avid of more 
exact knowledge about Omar himself; and particularly 
he hopes to see a judicious sifting of texts which might 
leave us a residuum of verse undoubtedly and undeniably 
Omar’s. He himself gives us an orderly and careful work, 
containing “The Life and Times of Omar,” FitzGerald’s 
text (last edition), and a commentary filling more than 
half the volume. To those who are coming freshly to 
Omar, or who wish to clarify their knowledge of him, 
this book will be very useful. 

Medical biography is nearly always interesting, and we 
find no exception in Mr. Alexander Macalister’s /ames 
Macartney (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.). The inspiration 


_and character of the book are revealed in the first sentence 


of the Preface: ‘ During my student days the name of 
Macartney was frequently used by my teachers as an 
authority for many of those unwritten statements which 
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are so peculiarly characteristic of the Dublin School of 
Medicine; and I felt a natural curiosity to ascertain what 
manner of man he was who had bequeathed such a heri- 
tage of traditional lore.” Mr. Macalister has met many of 
Macartney’s friends and pupils, and it is easy to see that 
this memoir has been a labour of love. 

Mr. Cyril Davenport is an unquestioned authority on 
bookbinding. As artist and antiquary by hobby, Mr. 
Davenport has now turned his attention to cameo art, 
and in Cameos (Seeley, 7s. net) he gives us a thorough 
exposition of the art, and a profusion of black-and-white 
and coloured illustrations. Mr. Davenport admits that 
cameo art is in abeyance, and that even private collec- 
tions are passing rapidly to museums, where, however, 
they will be seen to the best advantage whenever a revival 
of the art comes. The finest private collections in this 
country are in the hands of the Duke of Devonshire; Sir 
Francis Cook, at Richmond; and Sir Charles Robinson, 
in Harley-street. 

Sussex, by F. G. Brabant, is one of the charming pocket 
topographies, with illustrations by Mr. E. H. New, which 
Messrs. Methuen have begun to issue. The arrangement 
of places is alphabetical, and there are useful prefatory 
chapters on ‘General Physical Features,” ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna,” “ Antiquities,” &c. The equipment and appear- 
ance of this Tittle volume are perfect. Shakespeare’s 
Country, by Bertram OC. R. Windle, is issued in the same 
series. 

Mr. Richard Kearton’s books on birds are of an 
ackuowledged excellence, combining as they do an inti- 
mate knowledge of birds with wonderful achievements in 
ornithological photography. In Our Bird Friends (Cassell, 
5s.) Mr. Kearton has written a book ‘for all boys and 
girls,” and we recommend “‘all boys and girls” to look 
out for it this Christmas. It deals most entertainingly 
with eggs, flight and feathers, feeding habits, nesting 
eccentricities, songs and call-notes; and the photographs 
by the author’s brother, Mr. Cherry Kearton, are 
fascinating. 

The Rising of 1745, by Charles Sanford Terry (Nutt, 3s.) 
takes its place in the series of books illustrating ‘‘ Scottish 
History from Contemporary Writers.”” No one who has 
a weakness for the most enlivening episode in Scottish 
history should fail to possess themselves of Mr. Terry’s 
book, with its quaint documents, facsimiles, and maps; 
and its “ Bibliography of Literature Relating to Jacobite 
History.” 

Mr. Anthony Wilkin’s book, Among the Berbers in 
Algeria (Unwin, 6s.), is ‘intended to be a popular record 
of a journey undertaken with scientific objects.” Mr. 
Wilkin is careful to warn the reader to expect some 
technical terms and discussions. The illustrations are 
photographic and excellent, though we think that the 
paper chosen for their advantageous printing is unneces- 
sarily heavy. We should not ourselves call the book 
i. but it is a record which anyone interested in 
Algeria will do well to consult. Mr. Wilkin pays just 
compliments to the French, who have ‘‘¢leansed one of 
the filthiest Augean stables in the modern world” without 
profit, but with persistence. 

More “popular,” without doubt, is Mme. Jean Pom- 
merol’s account of her searchings among Saharian domes- 
ticities, translated by Mrs. Arthur Bell under the title 
Among the Women of the Sahara (Hurst & Blackett, 6s.). 
The book is a succession of vivid word pictures of Negro 
and Arab interiors ; it is also an interpretation of Oriental 
womanhood by a French woman of quick insight and, we 
may add, of conspicuous courage. Here is an example of 
the Saharian women’s cajoling ways: ‘‘Oh, Rimiya,’ 
said one woman to the author, ‘ give me that piece of tulle 
thou art wearing, and I will put it over my face that I may 
feel thy very presence about me.’ Among themselves 
they say all manner of tender things like that.” A 
vivacious, well illustrated travel-book. 
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Fiction. 


The Hosts of the Lord. By Flora Annie Steel. 
(W.. Heinemann. 6s.) 


In reviewing Mrs. Steel’s last novel, Voices in the Night, 
we resigned ourselves to the sad certainty that this truly 
gifted writer would never learn properly either to construct 
a novel or to write it. We will not, therefore, dwell on 
the technical shortcomings of Zhe Hosts of the Lord; they 
are multitudinous, but they present no novelty. The 
book, indeed, seems in most essential ways to be an 
imitation of Voices in the Night, just as Voices in the Night 
(now that we look at it again after the lapse of time) was 
an imitation of On the Face of the Waters. In The Hosts of 
the Lord it would appear that, by some default of inspira- 
tion, Mrs. Steel has given away the “ trick” of her Indian 
novels. And this trick seems to be threefold : 

(a) A melodramatic, sentimental plot gathering slowly 
out of vagueness into one “ big” situation. 

(4) A crude juxtaposition of East and West, done in a 
studiously d/asé manner, as if to say, ‘These startling 
contrasts are nothing to me.” 

(e) The-use of catch-phrases which may mean anything 
and nothing. 

To touch briefly on these : 

(a) He would be a clever man who after a single -read- 
ing could describe at all lucidly the plot of Zhe Hosts of 
the Lord, with its crowded figures and excrescent episodes. 
But the mere titles of the chapters give a clue to its 
nature — ‘‘ Driftwood,” ‘ Undercurrents,” ‘“ Alpha and 
Omega,” ‘“‘ Wheels Within Wheels,” “ Echoes,” “ Adrift,” 
“Trapped,” “Foiled,” “The Truth.” Most of the 
trouble springs from the rivalry of an aristocratic native and 
a thoroughly Adelphic English jeune premier for the heart 
of an English gil whose grandmother was an Indian 
princess. Side by side runs another and simpler love- 
i between Lance Carlyon (note the “ penny novelette ” 
quality of that name) and a lady missionary. Looming 
over all there is an aged priest who speaks perfect Italian 
and fences better than the best fencer in the Indian army. 
Then, in the dim background, are the hosts of pilgrims 
going to witness the aqueous miracle of the “Cradle of 
the ,” and the fifteen hundred malefactors of the big 
state prison where the “‘ big situation ”’ occurs—occurs to 
the accompaniment of the inevitable thunderstorm. What 
precisely are the ‘‘ Hosts of the Lord” we cannot say. 

(6) Sometimes Mrs. Steel contrasts East and West with 
considerable subtlety, as in the admirable description of 
the viceregal durbar on pages 56 and 57. But more often 
the feat has the look of an ad captandum dodge : 

Faint and far they showed against the faint, far sky ; 
but, as Father Nivian pointed to them, a ray of light from 
the still unseen sun below the visible horizon of this world, 
a ray of light seeking perhaps another world among the 
stars, found the heights of the holy hills in its path, and 
dyed their snowdrifts red—blood red ! 

At the sight a roar rose from the crowd. 

“Jai Kali Ma! She gives a sign! The sacrifice is 
there! She is appeased! He spesks the truth. Let us 
follow him and his God!” 

‘* Ay! as my father did,” cried one. 

** And mine!”’ 

“‘And mine!” assented some, while others forgot all 
save pilgrimage in the shout— 

‘“* Ram, Ram, Sita Rém!” 

“* Hara! Hari! Hart! Héré!” 

So, on that babel of sounds, Pidar Narayan’s voice rose 
pe as, preceded by that ambling figure— strangest of 
all acolytes—he walked on, chanting the 121st Psalm : 
Levavi oculos meos in montes ; unde veniet auxilium mihi. 
The words were in an unknown tongue, the rhythm 
strange, but the spirit, the idea, were familiar. It was 
the song of someone seeking the ‘‘ Cradle of the Gods,’’ as 
they were. 


There is a vast quantity of this kind of thing in The 
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Hosts of the Lord, and we do not think it will bear 
examination. 

(ec) In Chapter X. the manipulation of the sentence, 
‘“‘ Death and Birth are the Pivots of the Wheel of Life,” 
said to be from the Sanskrit, forms a good example of 
Mrs. Steel’s method of using a catch-phrase. The thing 
is turned over, pried into, gazed at from afar, repeated, 
almost chanted, until the reader is persuaded that this 
very ordinary idea contains the inmost meaning of the 
universe and a thousand meanings beside. ‘ But above 
and through all, he seemed to hear a never-ceasing voice 
that said: ‘The pivots of Life...” A little further 
on Mrs. Steel juggles with another phrase in exactly the 
same way; but this time the phrase is “‘Oh! dem golden 
slippers.” Before she has done with it, ‘‘Oh! dem golden 
slippers” is heavy with all the terrible messages of Fate. 
By employing the same method, a simple-minded man, 
having listened at the open window of an infants’ school, 
might wander wisely through the world, seeing in every 
bush and stream, palace and square, the mystical proof of 
that august and dazzling truth: ‘‘ Two and two are four.” 

We do not wish to depreciate the indubitable merits of 
Mrs. Steel’s fiction. She has knowledge and imagination, 
and now and then she will surprise with some large poeti- 
cal symbolism; but she is in danger of falling into a 
‘“‘manner.” Handicapped as she is by an imperfect 
technical equipment, it behoves her to watch most 
jealously the workings of that part of her talent which 
is creative. 


Rose Island. By W. Clark Russell. 
(Arnold. 6s.) 


Mr. Crark Russet. brings to this “strange story of a 
love adventure at sea”’ qualities too well known to need 
naming. One is struck by the genuineness of the sea-lore 
that is woven into the very fibre of the tale. Rose Island 
is not an island, but a beautiful girl who quietly tumbles 
out of her cabin window on the Lieuthera through leaning 
out of it when she ought to have been dressing for 
dinner. Her fall is neither seen nor heard. Picked up 
by the Charmer, she becomes the heroine of a tale in 
which storms and piracy and plague and murder bear 
their parts, and in which she is compelled to take the life of 
an infatuated negro in defence of her honour. There is 
no need to detail the story, so full of the elements of sea 
romance, or to assure the reader that it ends happily. 
Nor have we more than one simple criticism to offer. The 
story is told by Captain Tom Foster, to his passengers 
on the deck of the Australian clipper Suez. He has no 
part in the story, which he throws into the past, and 
relates in a style that would make us forget him dhenitien 
if it were not for an occasional interjected ‘‘ Ladies and 
Gentlemen.” When these words occur we are abruptly 
reminded that Mr. Russell has made Captain Foster talk 
like a book. It does not seem credible that a sea-captain, 
yarning to his passengers on deck, would say : 

‘* It was still dark, but the brilliants of the night hovered 
with something of faintness in the wide field they tipped 
with silver points, as though the morning were not far 
distant ; and the pallor of its face, fresh from the embrace 
of the hag Darkness, was rising upon the ocean line.”’ 


Or that on a given night he would take up the thread of 
his story in this manner: 


“It is a soft, warm breeze this evening,” said Captain 
Tomson Foster to the attentive company that had gathered 
round him, ‘‘ and the ship sails fast. At this rate we shall 
soon have the jewels of the South dangling in our rigging, 
and the Suez will be heading off for the Cape of Good 
Hope. What a noble sunset has just disappeared—the 
red ruin of the stateliest pyre in the world!” 


The fact is, that Captain Foster, and his Sues, and his 


passengers are not needed. The story of the Eleuthera 
and the Charmer would have stood better alone, and as 
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coming from Mr. Russell’s own pen. Even then we might 
have found it a trifle high-flown. But the gain in 
simplicity would have been great; and we should have 
been spared the improbable diction of a Quaker captain 
who says: “I have no turns of speech,” and has a 
hundred. But this criticism is not one that we feel very 
deeply, for the story lives. (Arnold. 6s.) 


Love ina Mist. By Olive Birrell. 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


WE have a reminiscence of somo of Miss Birrell’s earlier 
novels as honest, thoughtful, if not exactly inspired, 
work, and the present one belongs to the same category. 
It contains some studies of life under modern social con- 
ditions, which give a touch of freshness. Sibylla Lincoln 
has her home—and endures it for the sake of her small 
brother, Pippin, although love is calling—in a curious, 
semi-socialistic household, composed of the most hetero- 
geneous elements, under the ineffective control of her 
father, a wayward idealist and philanthropist. The 
humours and trials of such an existence are skilfully 
handled. More attractive is the picture of the flat sub- 
sequently inhabited by Sibylla and two girl friends, who 
lived on tea and eggs, with interludes of chocolate creams, 
in “a poetical kitchen, with curtains of Turkey red, and 
autotypes hanging on the walls.” There is also much 
patient study of character. The hero, Keith Hamilton, is 
imperfectly convincing, but Sibylla is good, her father is 
better, and perhaps her self-suppressing and hopeless 
adorer, a city clerk called Hudson, is best of all. 





The Duke. By J. Storer Clouston. 
(Arnold. 6s.) 


Mr. Crovuston invites his re.ders to very tolerable comedy, 
breaking here and there into farce. The central idea is 
ancient. Lambert Haselle returns from the Colonies to 
find himself unexpectedly Duke of Grandon. He is 
unknown in London, and for a freak lets a wild Irishman, 
Jack Kavanagh, take his place, himself masquerading as a 
private secretary. Kavanagh’s notion of a dukedom is a 
continuous spree, and, with the congenial assistance of 
Lord Chrysanthemus or Chrissy Stagger, he carries it out 
so successfully that on the day when his allotted term 
expires his engagements to two rival brides are simul- 
taneously announced, and he is glad to resign the coronet 
to its lawful owner and disappear. Mcoanwhile, Lambert 
Haselle, in a subordinate position, has also found a bride 
and learnt the hollowness of London society. The book is 
mostly froth, but it is froth lightly whipped, and here and 
there is a deeper touch. Indeed, the ancient and unselfish 
Sir Pursuivant Debrette is rather a pleasing figure. 


Yolande the Parisienne. By Lucas Cleeve. 
(Long. 6s.) 


In forwarding this book for review, the publisher is kind 
enough to inform us that “ it is adaring and original piece 
of work, and can hardly be compared to any other similar 
work, if we except Marie Corelli’s The Sorrows of Satan, 
so weird and fantastic are the principal personages, and 
so fascinating are the conversations.” This he calls 
‘“‘ Literary Gossip.” Actually it is a morbid, unpleasant, 
and ill-constructed romance, in which Death plays a 
terrene part as the Marchese di Vall’ Ombra, and Satan as 
the Duca de Solferino. Through their agency the hero is 
introduced to Eve, now a recluse in the Sphinx, and is 
permitted to further complicate the destinies of a harlot 
who has (or has not) committed suicide for his sake. The 
conversations are ‘‘ weird and fantastic,” with the weird- 
ness and fantasy of a Bloomsbury medium. Lucas 
—" novel is entirely without distinction of any 











Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


On tHe Wine or Occasion. By Jozi C. Harris. 


The author of Uncle Remus is so great a favourite, and 
holds such a warm place in the heart, that when we 
opened this, the latest book from his pen, we referred to 
Who's Who to refresh our memory with the tale of his 
works. There we came upon his Recreations. They are: 
‘*Thinking of things and tending his roses. Lives in the 
suburb of West End, where he has had a comfortable 
house built to a verandah, on a five-acre lot full of birds, 
flowers, children, and callards.” The present volume 
contains five stirring stories. One is called ‘‘The Kid- 
napping of President Lincoln,” and two are built about 
the surrender of Lee’s army in 1865. (Murray. 6s.) 


Fors in Law. By Ruopa Brovenron. 


A new novel by Rhoda Broughton is something to 
many. Long may it be so! The titles of her former 
novels—we cannot bring ourselves to call them old— 
smile from the “ facing title-page,” and what pleasant 
hours they recall. Cometh Up as a Flower begins the 
list, Maney ends it. And Foes in Law? Well—it is 
from the same mould. It begins thus: ‘The morning 
room is comfortable, but so are not its occupants—only 
two—of whom the one has within the last five minutes 
sprung a mine upon the other.” Yes, we know those 
two! (Macmillan. 6s.) 


PHarRAon’s DAUGHTER. By W. W. Astor. 


Twelve stories by the proprietor of the Pall Mal! Gazette 
and Pall Mali Magazine, in which periodical these flights 
of Mr. Astor’s imagination first appeared. The tales are 
illustrated, the frontispiece being an ornament executed in 
colour with this description by the author: ‘And he gave 
her for a memorial and as a Talisman of Joy, a sapphire 
ram’s head set in a fillet of gold, even the diadem of the 
King of the Gods.” (Macmillan. ) 


A Casrinet SEcrer. By Guy Boorupy. 


On page 125 Woolwich Arsenal is blown up; a few 
pages later the Prime Minister is assassinated, and, 
according to Mr. Boothby, other awful things happen to 
England owing to the ‘‘ machinations” of a “ powerful 
yet mysterious foe.” Mr. Boothby seems in the end to 
have stood affrighted at the edifice of his invention, for 
he appends a note saying that while the war between 
England and the South African Republics forms the basis 
of the story, ‘‘ the characters and incidents described are 
purely fictional, and have no sort of resemblance, either 
intended or implied, with living people.” Mr. Boothby 
never made a truer remark. (White. 6s.) 


By J. Urt Luoyp. 


A conscientious and capable tale of Northernmost 
Kentucky, with illustrations, and many pages of negro 
dialect. The narrator is Samuel Drew: “My name is 
Samuel Drew, and I am now Professor of Chemistry in 
the University on the Hill. WhenI think of my boyhood, 
memories of the Kentucky pike arise, and I recall the 
experiences of Sammy Drew, a barefoot child.” (Hodder 
& Co. 6s.) 


Son or Jupiru. By Josern Keatina. 


A sympathetic tale of the Welsh mining villages. The 
end is tragic, crowned by the usual last paragraph of 
bliss, which has such a strange fascination for novelists: 
“They stood hand in hand, illumined by the little lamp’s 
rays, bound in a circle of light that burned steadily, 
bright as a symbol of the happiness which should bind 
them to each other for ever.” (Allen. 6s.) 


SPRINGTOWN ON THE PIKE. 
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Tue Sway or Purrippa. By J. B. Parton. 


A long, well-written story of the lives of people, their 
joys and their woes, in easy circumstances, by the author 
of Bigli the Dancer. Book III. is called ‘{Philippa’s Suitors,” 
and it should be good reading to judge by the author’s 
clever treatment of Philippa in Book I. (George Allen. 6s.) 


Free To SERVE. By E. Rayner. 


A tale of Colonial New York planned during the 
author’s residence in a Dutch community, which had not 
become sufficiently modernised to lose its early flavour. 
Miss E. Rayner, a native of Cambridge, after spending 
several years in Canada, returned to England to study at 
the North Hall, Newnham College, gaining honours in 
the Mathematical Tripos, and returning soon afterwards 
to America. , 


Tue Ovrcast Empgzror. By tHe Lapy Heten Craven. 


A long novel of society and adventure, the kind of 
adventure that revolves around an Eastern jewel. The 
story is told in the first person by one who, in his own 
words, ‘‘suffered from the usual complaint of the un- 
necessarily rich man—that of not knowing what to do 
with my time.” One of his expedients was to take a 
party of friends in his yacht to the Far East. There he 
meets Wu-Chow, and things happen to the Emperor of 
Cathay and others. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


By R. H. Savaae. 


‘¢* Same old dun for funds, same raven croakings,’ cried 
the ex-captain of the Ninth Lancers, hurling a blue cloth 
envelope across the room. . . . ‘Those Temple Bar cor- 
morants must think that I own Aladdin’s lamp.’” The 
author of My Oficial Wife is not a stylist. But he can rattle 
you off a story with the best of the yarning novelists. Let 
us add that our author is not obtrusively psychological. 
“Taure is a devil,” moodily mused Sir Raoul, as he 
walked the terrace... . “ Fool that I did not think of 
offering her money. She might have been silenced.” 
(White. 6s.) 


Broveut To Bay. 


War Aanp ARCADIA. By Bertram MItTrorp. 


A bustling story of fighting, but—shade of Fenimore 
Cooper !—the enemy are Indians. ‘‘ Travel back!” he 
bellows in stentorian tones, with his hand to his mouth, 
speaking-trumpet fashion, as he whirls by. ‘* Travel 
back! The Sioux are out.” And the frontispiece shows 
Kennion trying to enter a shanty, while “the girl, a 
gleam of light in her blue eyes, faces the Indians, her 
weapon gripped and ready.” (White. 6s.) 


Briratn’s GREATNESS 
ForeETOLD. 


The contents of this fat book are as follows: 


1. A picture of Thorneycroft’s Boadicea group. 

2. Cowper’s Ode to Boadicea. 

3. A preface, wherein Miss Marie Trevelyan tells the 
reader how Boadicea entered into the dreams of her 
girlhood as the embodiment of noble and pure 
womanhood. 

4. An introduction, fifty pages long, by the author of 
China’s Present and Future, &c. 

5. The story of Boadicea, three hundred and eighty- 
three pages long, by Miss Marie Trevelyan. 
(Hogg. 6s.) 


We have also received: Zhe Worldly Hope, by H. 
Schwartze; Through Life’s Rough Way, by Bertha Minniken; 
The Daringfords, by Mrs. Lodge; AGreat Temptation, by 
Dora Russell (Digby, Long), and London’s Peril, by F. M. 
Allen (Downey). 


By Marre Trevetyan, &c. 
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The Songs of the Sanctuary. 


Tue death of the Rev. 8. J. Stone removes one more of 
the rapidly lessening band of contemporary hymn-writers 
who have achieved real distinction. Like Bishop Walsham 
How, he was the author of innumerable hymns; yet his 
memory, as a writer of sacred songs, will rest upon not 
more than two or three of them, and perhaps only upon 
the most familiar, ‘‘ The Church’s one foundation.” It 
is, indeed, one of the striking curiosities of the 
difficult and elusive art of writing lyrics of worship, that 
even its most successful and voluminous followers 
fail nine times out of ten. The bulk of their work 
is forgotten. Most practised hymn-writers count their 
efforts by scores, and often by hundreds; yet it is only 
now and again, and, as it were, by a happy accident, 
that they produce something which appeals at once to 
the devotional sense and to the rudimentary literary 
perception which are brought to the testing of hymns. 
Nor is it always easy to perceive literature even 
in those efforts which have become consecrated by the 
affection of generations of church-goers. After all, the 
success of a hymn as a composition, intended primarily 
for use ‘‘in quires and places where they sing,” is deter- 
mined, to a very great extent, by its music. Some terrible 
doggerel has been fitted to sweet and really appropriate 
tunes ; but, given a simple and easily smnahet setting, 
the hymns which survive are those that touch the inmost 
chords of feeling. This is so because simplicity is an 
essential of good Christianity, as it is an essential of good 
literature. Were there any doubt of this we need only 
turn to Toplady’s ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” probably the greatest 
favourite of its class in English. The simplicity of that 
hymn verges upon nakedness ; yet it expresses the eternal 
cry of the human heart, and suffices from generation to 
generation. 

Much of our English hymnology is necessarily borrowed 
from the Latin and the Greek, those eternal creditors 
which no literature, however national, can altogether avoid. 
A large proportion of the hymns which treat Jerusalem 
as the prototype of heaven are derived from the Latin 
hymnaries of the Middle Ages, and unquestionably some 
of them, music and words alike, are of great antiquity. In 
their English form one or two of them, notably Dr. Neale’s 
‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” have a vigour and a lilt which 
atone for the occasional halting line, the weak or common- 
place phrase, which too often spoil the finish even of the 
most admirable hymns. The modern facility of writing 
has endowed us with much devotional song that we could 
have done very well without. The old examples are few 
and soft, imaginative if you will, but always with a direct 
and immediate appeal. Take, for instance, the mellifiuous 
fervour of thé lines which have, not improbably, been 
sung oftener than any other of their kind : 


Jesu dulcis memoria 
“dei.8 vera cordis gaudia, 
Sed super mel, et omnia, 
Ejus dulcis preesentia. 


Many translato s have tried their hands upon this “‘ Hymn 
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of St. Bernard’’; but, so far as we are acquainted with 
their versions, none of them equals Caswall's 
Jesu, the very thought of Thee 

With sweetness fills the breast, 
which is not only exceedingly faithful to the original, but 
is, in some respects, more expressive, and has been 
adopted by almost every form of the Christian religion in 
this country. The same simplicity is the “‘ note” of the 
old 


Veni Creator Spiritus, 
which was Englished by Bishop Cosin as 
Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire. 


Here, again, there are many versions, mainly unsuccessful, 

It is a little odd that, with a few significant exceptions, 
the really great writers have either not attempted to pro- 
duce hymns at all, or have failed in the endeavour. 
Perhaps it may, without irreverence or impropriety, be 
suggested that lyrics of this kind require a certain touch 
of feminine and imaginative softness which is, in the main, 
alien to the literary temper. This is why the most success- 
ful hymn-writers have usually been ecclesiastics and 
women. Indeed, it is highly improbable that a great, or 
even a popular, hymn could be written except by one 
enetrated by the devotional spirit. The great names of 
iterature which are appended to familiar hymns may be 
counted on very few fingers—Addison (‘The spacious 
firmament on high”), Cowper (‘‘ Hark my soul, it is the 
Lord”), Cardinal Newman (‘‘ Lead, kindly Light’’). 
There are others, no doubt, which might, at a stretch, be 
included—Keble, for instance, who was a highly success- 
ful hymn-writer, and Bishop Ken, whose ‘‘ Morning” and 
‘Evening ” hymns have been classics for two centuries. 
Even Sir Walter Scott produced an echo of the ‘ Dies 
Irie” in the hymn beginning 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day ; 


but we fancy it is rarely used. And, despite Macaulay’s 
terrible essay, the muse of the egregious James Mont- 
gomery survives to this day in the hymn-books, which 
contain several of his pieces that are popular and con- 
stantly sung—such as “ For ever with the Lord.” There 
is nothing in these verses, but they live in psalmody for 
réasons which have nothing to do with literature. It is, 
of course, not to be supposed that we have exhausted the 
devotional poetry of the great English writers, but we 
have confined our survey to work that is familiar to other 
than the students. Even Richard Baxter’s ‘‘ Ye holy 
angels, bright,” which still appears in some of the collec- 
tions, has little more than an antiquarian interest. 

One of the most conspicuous defects of modern hymns, 
after their rather sensuous imagery, is their lack of 
spontaneity. Unless it be a cry of the soul, or a touching 
and melodious rendering of a universal longing, a hymn 
is hardly likely to fulfil any purpose whatever; and it is 
precisely those that have been called forth by some real 
need, or some pressing occasion, which have most surely 
and swiftly struck the right note. There is no better 
instance of this than Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘“ Onward, 
Christian soldiers,” which someone has called, by no 
means inaptly, ‘the battle-cry of the Church Militant.” 
In its way, and for its purpose, the song is perfect; but 
its fine martial spirit is greatly helped by the late Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s stirring setting. It was written for an 
open-air procession, and was meant to be sung to an old 
Gregorian tune; and much of its success is owing to its 
having been prepared ad hoc, and more or less on the 
spur of the moment. Everybody knows the story of how 
Reginald Heber wrote ‘From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains,”’ still the most popular and appropriate of missionary 
hymns. His father-in-law, Shipley, Dean of St. Asaph, 
asked him to “ write something for them to sing in the 
morning,’ when a sermon was to be preached in Wrexham 
Church in aid of the Asiatic work of the Society for 
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Propagating the Gospel; and in an hour or two he obeyed 
the call, writing in a corner of a room where people were 
talking. Cardinal Newman’s “ Lead, kindly Light,” 
ap ears to have been an equally sudden inspiration, 

though there was no particular purpose in the author’s 
mind. An idle hour at sea produced this very favourable 
example of what a literary mind, deeply coloured by 
personal devoutness, can do in the way of a song of the 
sanctuary. 

The greatly enhanced popularity of congregational 
singing has, no doubt, been the principal cause of the 
large number of hymns that have been written within the 
last half century. Keble and Neale and Faber gave a 
considerable impetus to a branch of literature which, as 
we have seen, has not, on the whole, attracted the same 
class of mind as most other departments of letters. Since 
then most hymns that have lived have, as has already been 
suggested, come from the clergy, like Bishop Walsham 
How, whose “ For all the saints who from their labours 
rest” has, in its song of triumph over death, consoled 
thousands of sorrowing hearts; or from women, like Mrs. 
Alexander, who in “Once in David’s royal city,” and 
“The roseate hues of early dawn,” and, indeed, in some 
less familiar pieces, has made real additions to English 
hymnody. But although the bulk of our hymn-books 
has been added to so considerably within the last genera- 
tion or so the old numbers have not lost their favour 
—we still sing the Wesleys, and Toplady, and even 
Tait and Brady. ‘“ Let us sing unto the Lord a new 
song” is a laudable aspiration; but it were better 
not to sing it if it be mere doggerel or vapid jingle. 
There is at least this consolation, that when, upon sparse 
occasions, a fine new hymn is written, ‘the Churches,” 
however much they may detest each other’s theology, are 
all eager to adopt it. Free trade in hymns has, in fact, 
become an established principle—the Church of England 
and the Protestant sects take the modern Father Faber’s 
“‘O Paradise, O Paradise” with the same freedom that 
they use one or other of the forty translations of the 
“‘Adeste Fideles.”. Yet one sometimes doubts whether 
exercises such as those of Faber will stand the test of 
generations. ‘They are highly coloured, full of imagery, 
occasionally a trifle tawdry, or aggressively sentimental. 
Simple in means, immediate in effect, pathetic in its appeal 
—that is the type of hymn which lives. In literature a 
touch of austerity always makes for immortality—tinsel is 
bound to wear off. But austerity in psalmody is not 
exactly in favour at present. For the matter of that, 
indeed, it is obvious that the temptations to lose sight of 
the fabric in the applied ornament are peculiarly powerful 
when it comes to writing songs of praise. 








Epigrams. 
DISPARITY. 
My eyes have seen you, yet they know you not, 
Oar toils how similar, how wide apart! 
You labour in a healthy garden plot, 
I plough bare furrows in the fields of Art ! 
Happiness. 
He loved, when weary threw his love away, 
Nor ever found it more, but every day 
Happier he grew, light-hearted, sound, and whole, 
For with his love he cast aside his soul. 
LovE. 
You gave me what you had ; the gift was small 
And worthless, yet though one more worthy came, 
I, when he gave me his tremendous all, 
Kept yours, and cast his treasure to the flame. 
FAME. 
A poet sang, ‘ All hail”; the world said, “ Stay, 
We crown you”; yet still feebler, more dim, 
His worn-out life consumed itself, and they, 
Finding but ashes, scarcely buri»d him ! 
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- Things Seen. 
Sympathy. 


Tue public tea-room was light, warm, and hospitable. 
A little, middle-aged man closed his umbrella, hurried in, 
gave his order, deposited a leather bag and the umbrella 
beside him, spread an evehing paper upon the marble 
table, and gazed around. ‘Two ladies were seated nearly 
opposite. Mother and daughter? Aunt and niece? Who 
shall say ? 

Suddenly the little man sneezed; not the sneeze that 
admits of due preparation, but the sudden sneeze which 
scatters you like the bursting of a shell. Something 
happened: the little man put his hand quickly to his 
mouth, adjusted his spectacles, looked upon the floor, 
upon the seat beside him, underneath it, groped in likely 
corners with the point of his umbrella, unbuttoned his 
coat, searched his pockets, and wore a look of painful 
anxiety. 

The girl’s face rippled all over with a smile, and her 
colour rose as she made strenuous efforts to preserve her 
gravity. 

Her older companion looked at her, glared round the 
room, never noticed the anxious search of the little man, 
but failing to observe any objectionable person whom she 
could wither at a glance, rose ponderously, gathered up 
her belongings, and swept towards the pay desk. The 
girl passed her pocket-handkerchief across her lips and 
followed. Half way to the door she paused, turned, and 
walked quickly back to the little man. There was not a 
shadow of mirth upon her face, but just the expression 
one might look for in the thrower of a rope to an 
exhausted swimmer. 

“ You will find them in your umbrella,” she whispered. 


The Mourners. 


Tue sunlight of a mild afternoon had lured me out into 
the country. My destination was the cottage of a friend 
in a near village. I had not seen her for several months, 
this private, unadvertised Mrs. Poyser of my own. In 
talk as humorous as George Eliot’s creation, to my mind 
she seemed always more sympathetic and lovable in 
character. 

The door was opened by the eldest girl, tall and hand- 
some as we grow them in Gloucestershire. She wore a 
black dress, and her face told me I had come too late. 
The illness had been sudden, and that very morning the 
grave had closed over my friend. But the girl, Molly, 
pressed me to take the cup of tea her mother would have 
offered. 

In the cheerless parlour sat a ‘‘ genteel” cousin from 
the South, rustling in black silk, and at once hinting, by 
the assumed elegance of her manners and speech, the 
slenderness of the tie which bound her to “poor dear 
Lizzie” who was gone. When Molly brought in the tea, 
after the homely fashion endeared by memory, I did my 
best to accept the unchangeable change, and lent a polite 
ear to the “‘ genteel” cousin. 

Then the door opened, and the husband came in. Just 
a word of greeting, and he sank loosely in a chair by the 
empty grate. ‘I had mer breakfast at Gran’ma’s,” he 
droned put, ‘‘and mer dinner here; and I’ve had mer tea 
at Gran’ma’s, and I wonder where I’ll get mer souper.” 

The cousin rustled more loudly, to drown (as I thought) 
the shameless rustic accent, and then, with caustic im- 
portance, bade Molly “provide the lady with a napkin.” 
The girl’s eyes met mine, and, reading them, she took her 
cousin’s rebuke without resentment and silently obeyed. 

The old man sat silent in his chair, and my own words 
at last failed. But that rustling cousin could have chat- 
tered elegantly with Lord Death himself. 
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Technique and the Artist. 


TEcuNIQvuE and the artist: that is a question, of interest to 
the student of every art, which was brought home to me 
with unusual emphasis the other afternoon, as I sat in the 
Queen’s Hall, and listened to Ysaye and Busoni. Are we 
always quite certain what we mean when we speak of an 
artist? Have we quite realised in our own minds the extent 
to which technique must go to the making of an artist, 
and the point at which something else must be super- 
udded? That is a matter which I often doubt, and the 
old doubt came back to my mind the other afternoon, as I 
listened to Ysaye and Busoni, and next day, as I turned 
over the newspapers. 

I read, in the first paper I happen to take up, that the 
violinist and the pianist are “a perfectly matched pair” ; 
the applause, at the concert, was even more enthusiastic 
for Busoni than for Ysaye. I hear both spoken of as 
artists, as great artists; and yet, if words have any mean- 
ing, it seems to me that only one of the two is an artist at 
all, and the other, with all his ability, «nly an executant. 
Admit, for a moment, that the technique of the two is 
equal, though it is not quite possible to admit even that, 
in the strictest sense. So far, we have made only a 
beginning. Without technique, perfect of its kind, no 
one is worth consideration in any art. The rope-dancer or 
the acrobat must be perfect in technique before he appears 
on the stage at all; in his case, a lapse from perfection 
brings its own penalty, death perhups; his art begins 
when his technique is already perfect. Artists who deal 
in materials less fragile than human life should have no 
less undeviating a sense of responsibility to themselves 
and to art. But the performance comes afterwards, and 
it is the performance with which we are concerned. 
Of two acrobats, each equally skilful, one will be in- 
dividual and an artist, the other will remain consum- 
mately skilful and uninteresting; the one having 
begun where the other leaves off. Now Busoni can 
do, on the pianoforte, whatever he can conceive; the 
question is, what can he conceive? As he sat at the 
piano playing Chopin, I thought of Busoni, of the Bech- 
stein piano, of what fingers can do, of many other extra- 
neous things, never of Chopin. I saw the pianist with the 
Christ-like head, the carefully negligent elegance of 
his appearance, and I heard wonderful sounds coming 
out of the Bechstein piano; but, try as hard as I liked, 
I could not feel the contact of soul and instrument, I could 
not feel that a human being was expressing himself in 
sound. A task was magnificently accomplished, but a new 
beauty had not come into the world. Then the Kreutzer 
Sonata began, and I looked at Ysaye, as he stood, an almost 
shapeless mass of flesh, holding the violin between his fat 
fingers, and looking vaguely into the air. He put the 
violin to his shoulder. The face had been like a mass of 
clay, waiting the sculptor’s thumb. As the music came, an 
invisible touch seemed to pass over it; the heavy mouth 
and chin remained firm, pressed down on the violin; but 
the eyelids and the eyebrows began to move, as if the eyes 
saw the sound, and were drawing it in luxuriously, with 
a kind of sleepy ecstasy, as one draws in perfume out of 
a flower. Then, in that instant, a beauty which had never 
been in the world came into the world; a new thing was 
created, lived, died, having revealed itself to all those who 
were capable of receiving it. That thing was neither 
Beethoven nor Ysaye, it was made out of their meeting; 
it was music, not abstract, but embodied in sound; and 
just that miracle could never occur again, though others 
like it might be repeated for ever. When the sound 
stopped, the face returned to its blind and deaf waiting ; 
the interval, like all the rest of life probably, not 
counting in the existence of that particular soul, which 
came and went with the music. 

And Ysaye seems to me the type of the artist, not 
because he is faultless in technique, but because he begins 
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to create his art at the point where faultless technique 
leaves off. With him, every faculty is in harmony ; he has 
not even too much of any good thing. There are times 
when Busoni astonishes one; Ysaye never astonishes one, 
it seems natural that he should do everything that he 
does, just as he does it. Art, as Aristotle has said finally, 
should always have “a continual slight novelty” ; it 
should never astonish, for we are astonished only by some 
excess or default, never by a thing being what it ought to 
be. It is a fashion of the moment to prize extravagance 
and to be timid of perfection. That is why we give the 
name of artist to those who can startle us most. We have 
come to value technique for the violence which it gives 
into the hands of those who possess it, in their assault 
upon our nerves. We have come to look upon technique 
as an end in itself, rather than as a means to an end. 
We have but one word of praise, and we use that one 
word lavishly. An Ysaye and a Busoni are the same to 
us, and it is to our credit if we are even aware that 
Ysaye is the equal of Busoni. 
ArtTuur Symons. 








A Cheerful Sisyphus. 


Tue dreams of librarians are of an Arabian scope and 
glitter. Thus Mr. Cotgreave, the well-known and thrice 
efficient librarian of the West Ham public libraries, is 
dreaming of a State-aided Subject Index, keeping pace with 
all that is written, and running to many volumesa year. Of 
this more anon. By way of foretaste of such a work, he 
gives us 4 Contents-Subject Index to General and Periodical 
Literature (Stock). It is concerned with incidental contents 
of books and periodicals, not with such contents as are 
declared in the title of the book. For example, under 
Dr. Johnson you are referred to many articles on him, to 
Mr. Birrell’s essay in Obiter Dicta, and to Macaulay’s essay, 
but you are not referred to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s mono- 
graph in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” series, because 
that book is professedly and wholly about Johnson. We 
all know that any subject in which we are interested has 
been treated a score of times in odd corners, in books of 
essays, in periodicals, in reviews ; and it is sometimes very 
desirable to discover these articles, especially those of 
recent date. Mr. Cotgreave comes to our rescue. With 
great patience and no little discrimination he has shown us 
where to put our finger on much fugitive or concealed 
matter. Every entry is a piece of special information, and 
as there are many thousand entries in this book, we 
consider that Mr. Cotgreave has done a great service to 
literary workers and students. 

At the same time, it is necessary to define, as well asdeclare, 
the usefulness of a book like this. It is one man’s effort 
to dig a prairie, to bail a sea out of its bed, or to count the 
leaves in Epping Forest. Mr. Cotgreave knows this; and 
we are not sure that he comforts us when he says that his 
chief aim is ‘‘to cover as many subjects as possible, and 
give a few references to each one.” That is rather like 
summoning multitude on multitude to share two loaves 
and five small fishes—an excellent idea if the miracle keeps 
pace. But it does not; and, accepting Mr. Cotgreave’s 
confessed limitations, we are in some doubt as to the success 
of his work. Useful it certainly is to the man who wants 
to get up China, or Torpedoes, or Ruskin, or the United 
States, or the Navy, and a hundred other big subjects. 
But suppose he has, for the first time, been tickled by the 
name and fame of Joubert. Alas, Joubert is not here; 
and the light of Matthew Arnold’s essay is withheld from 
the searcher. Take Frangois Villon. Everyone wants to 
look up Villon at some time in his life, and such a one 
ought assuredly to be referred to Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
essay ; but Mr. Cotgreave refers him only to the section 
on Villon in Sir Walter Besant’s Early French Poetry--a 
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good reference, but not enough. William Cobbett is 
another man that is always lighting curiosity in men’s 
minds. Mr. Cotgreave gives several references to him, but 
we think that Hazlitt’s contemporary portrait of him in 7'he 
Spirit of the Age should not have been omitted. Samuel 
Richardson, again, is unillumined by any mention of 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s essay in his Hours in a Library— 
perhaps the best reference that could have been made. 
Similarly, the London-lover who wants information about 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields is referred to Thornbury’s Haunted 
London, and to a paper in the Antiquary. But a mention 
of six or seven scholarly articles by Mr. Edward Ward in 
Notes and Queries, a few years back, would have been worth 
both of these references. Under St. Martin’s-lane Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s capital essay is forgotten. We do not make these 
remarks captiously. Nothing can alter the fact that this 
book is a mine of useful references. . But, of course, you 
must take your chance. Mr. Cotgreave has tried to make 
his book—729 closely printed pages—go round ; and, in 
in any case, the book is based on West Ham material and 
West Ham requirements. In short, the West Ham 
equation is to be allowed for, as well as those obvious 
conditions which we have named, and which make us 
think of Mr. Cotgreave, down there in West Ham, as the 
cheerful Sisyphus of the Library Act. 

Mr. Cotgreave’s larger scheme affrights us. He wishes 
the Government to undertake the work of indexing all 
current literature—all. Authors are to furnish synopses 
of their books before publication, and the contents of 
magazines and periodicals are to be brought into this 
Gargantuan register. Mr. Ootgreave confesses that many 
volumes of index would be needed for one year’s literary 
work. We believe him; and we see those volumes multi- 
plying with time, and under the cataloguers’ loyalty to the 
Catalogue, until it becomes an organised chimera. Say 
twenty volumes for the first year. In ten years there 
would be two hundred. ‘Think of the fatuity of this back- 
breaking tabulation of uninspired writing, multiple state- 
ment, infinite re-hash of made subjects, articles to order, 
and all the combinations and permutations of over-worked 
words and vulgar ideas. Who is to consult an index 
of hundreds of volumes, in yearly sets, each crammed to 
its end-papers with an alphabetical array of good and bad, 
new and derivative, valuable and cheap? It puts us in 
mind of those drear tracts, 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 
No, no, Mr. Cotgreave. The Index of which you dream 
would be an inert and tiresome ogre. Let us hear no 
more of him; or turn him into a fairy tale of modern 
literature. Put him into a fairy tale, Mr. Cotgreave; so 
may it not be said to an excellent librarian, ‘‘The zeal of 
thy house hath eaten thee up.” 


Correspondence. 
Ada Negri. 


Sir,—Ada Negri, known to fame as the poetess of 
Italian democracy, was a poor little village schoolmistress 
when her first volume of verse was published by Fratelli 
Treves of Milan in 1894. It ran through six editions in 
less than a year. Dedicated to her mother, who had 
slaved in a factory at.starvation wages to earn bread for 
her child, this extraordinary production of a young girl’s 
muse breathes the spirit of red-hot revolution. In it all 
the pent-up bitterness, the tragedy of a sunless childhood, 
breaks forth in lines of piercing pathos. No pretty senti- 
ment is here. Ada Negri sings not of roses and nightin- 
gales and moonlit gardens, but of the wrongs of humanity, 
gnawing hunger, grinding poverty, carking care. Her 
poems stir the blood to revolt against oppression and incite 
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to riot and arson. They have the call to arms, the true 
ring of the Marseillaise in them. ‘Then this slight, pale girl, 
with dark hair and beautiful eyes, was the Jeanne d’Arc 
of the modern Italian canaille, the prophetess of scenes of 
violence and bloodshed and martial law, which really came 
to pass not many years ago in the fair streets of Milan. 
But now her voice is silent. The fierce clarion note of the 
maiden democrat and revolutionary is heard no more. 
Since the publication of her second book, Fatalita, which 
was as successful and more musical than her first, 
nothing has come from her pen. And why? Because 
Ada Negri is married, and not only that, she has married 
a wealthy capitalist, one of the denounced class, hatred of 
whose injustice and tyranny was the chief inspiration of 
her remarkable poetry. Perhaps when she writes again 
she will give the history of her apostasy. 

The poems of Ada Negri have been translated into 
German, and in Germany and Austria have enjoyed a 
greater vogue than in Italy. It is unnecessary to say that 
one of her distinguished compatriots, Gabriele D’Aununzio, 
regards them with abhorrence.—I am, &c., 

Beatrice MarsHatt, 


Str,—If “H. T. T.,” who writes to you from Bedford, 
will refer to the Atheneum of April 11, 1896, he will 
find the following paragraph at page 479 : 

“‘Signorina Ada Negri, whose volume of poems was 
reviewed by us last week, was married on the 28th of last 
month at Milan to a manufacturer of Biella.” 

As the originator of this report of the marriage of the 
poetess, I may now briefly add that she was formerly one 
of many national schoolmistresses who live on the scanty 
pay of her class, and that her poetry consequently is 
steeped in the actual knowledge of penury derived from 
personal suffering. The verses given are unquestionably 
translated from the Italian into English.—I am, &c., 

Witiram Mercer. 
[| We have also received a long letter on Ada Negri from 


Miss May Tomlinson, for which we hope to find room next 
week. | 
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Sins of the Mighty. 


Srtr,—Famous romancers who display a fine disregard 
of syntax or recall to life a character whom they have 
already killed make good stock subjects for the literary 
gossipper.. We have all made our little discoveries in this 
line, but the doubt may reasonably be expressed whether 
the present generation of writers has not materially 
depressed the standard of carefulness in particulars. I 
speak, it should be unnecessary to say, of the eminent and 
educated, not of the diligent multitude whose business is 
merely the manufacture of marketable goods. 

It was said by them of old time that you should verify 
your quotations. The rule is a counsel of perfection still. 
Coventry Patmore’s biographer mutilates the most familiar 
stanza in “In Memoriam,” Mr. Zangwill misquotes 
‘* Lycidas,” Mrs. Humphry Ward—herself an Arnold— 
stumbles over two lines in ‘‘ Obermann Once More.” Such 
things are not excusable, though the reader may pardon 
Mrs. Ward for giving Lucy Foster black hair while 
making Eleanor lay her hand caressingly on the “ brown 
head,” or for writing a sentence like this: 

Well, I grant you that particular group may have pure 
hands, and isn't plundering their country’s vitals like the 
rest. 

I have mentioned Mr. Zangwill. His case is really 
quite serious. An aristocratic daily, which prides itself on 
the excellence of its literary page, said of The Mantle of 
Elijah that it was written with “that conscientious atten- 
tion to detail which Mr. Zangwill never allows to flag.” 
In the interests of criticism the point is worth a little 
examination. 








1 December, 1960. 


The first part of Mr. Zangwill’s exceedingly clever novel 
is mid-Victorian. Allegra, the heroine, is called a child 
of the Great Exhibition. All kinds of incidental refer- 
ences forbid us to place Book I. later than the early ’six- 
ties. I suggest to Mr. Zangwill that a man of the ’sixties 
would not address his friend as ‘‘My dear chap.” A 
Cabinet Minister of the period could not possibly make 
use of such an insufferable vulgarism as ‘‘ Guessed_it in 
once”; nor could a slangy duchess say: “ You look 
hipped, my dear.” I wonder why Mr. Zangwill makes 
his duchess drop her final g’s. She is the daughter of 
a hundred earls, and therefore not illiterate, for all her 
bad manners. It was only in the ’nineties that the dropped 
g became a fashionable affectation. These examples 
might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Between the first and second parts of the story, appar- 
ently, some fifteen years elapse. If Mr. Zangwill were 
less concerned with particulars, Allegra might be allowed 
to discuss Nietzsche with her lover, and to put express 
stamps on her letters; but I protest that her creator’s 
indiscriminate allusions to motor-cars, kodaks, ‘‘ the smart 
set,” ‘the latter-day Tolstoi,” and so forth, would have 
no meaning for Allegra while she is still not much past 
thirty. And I submit that a novelist distinguished for 
conscientious attention to detail ought not to write ‘“‘ Would 
I like to fight?” ought not to mis-spell the name of Izaak 
Walton, and ought to be incapable of penning the descrip- 
tion of Allegra’s first party.—I am, &c, 

8. K. Rarorrre. 


Mr. Augustine Birrell on Coventry Patmore. 


Srr,—Mr. Birrell’s article on which you comment 
appeared in the Pilot, not in the Speaker. In the short 
extract which you quote occur the following phrases: 
‘Had had lain upon him”; “ equanimity of his mind.” 
The former recalls Byron’s notorious solecism; for the 
latter, “tautology”? seems too feeble a term. ‘‘ Superior” 
though he is, Mr. Birrell can scarcely claim to be supra 
grammaticam. This censor fails to find in Patmore’s 
writings or recorded sayings any example of “ illuminated 
wisdom,” while he dwells on his “ill-natured comments.” 
May I recommend to his notice the following passage from 
the ode, “Let Be” (printed in facsimile of MS. in 
Patmore’s biography), which, besides its special applica- 
bility, seems to me to show not merely wisdom, but 
magnanimity; ‘‘magnanimity of mind,” I suppose Mr. 
Birrell woul call : - 

And grace will sometimes lurk where who could guess! 

The censor of his kind, 

Dealing to each his share 

With easy humour, hard to bear, 

May not impossibly have in him shrined, 

As in a gossamer globe or padded pod, 

Some small seed dear to God. 
—I am &e., Censor CENSORIS. 


‘* The Poloniad ” 


Srr,—In your article, ‘‘The Poloniad,” you speak of 
Colton as if he were a comparatively, if not absolutely, 
unknown writer. Yet, surely, Colton’s Zacon—a work that 
reminds me much of Selden’s Zable Talk—is celebrated 
enough. Mr. Morley, if you will remember, descants at 
length on Colton and his writings in a most interesting 
essay on Aphoristic Lore.—I am, &c., Arca. Gress. 


Roger Bacon’s “Opus Majus.” 


Str,—In reply to the letter of Mr. J. Calder Ross, I 
shall be glad if you will allow me to state that the supple- 
mentary volume (which, be it said in passing, contains 
more than corrections of the text) may be had gratis on 
application to Messrs. Williams & Norgate by purchasers 
of the first two volumes, many of whom have already been 
so supplied.—I am, &c., J. H. Brivges, 
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Mr. Davidson’s Plays. 


S1r,—Will you allow me to assure ‘‘ Bookworm,” whose 
mournful note on my unacted plays seems to call for con- 
solation, that ‘‘Godfrida”’ and ‘‘ Self’s the Man ” will both 
be performed, if not now, then later. It is only, as always 
in matters of opinion, a question of the fulness of time. 

With regard to any other unacted plays, four of them, 
as I have said in the introduction to ‘“‘ Godfrida,” have no 
claim upon the stage. The fifth, my pantomime, ‘“‘ Scara- 
mouch in Noxos,” should be tried, I think, as part of a 
programme. I am afraid, however, it is not likely to be 
acted until I can stage it myself. When I have a theatre 
of my own I shall produce it at Christmas time, with a 
new order of harlequinade to follow, as a holiday matinée 
entertainment.—I am, &c., 

, Joun Davipson. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 62 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best Literary 
Riddle. We award it to Mr. F. B. Doveton, Karsfield, Torquay, for 
the following : 


How would you describ: in two words the theory that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare’s plays 7/—All gammon ! 


Other riddles are as follows : 


What two famous deceased authors may be said to have rivalled 
the Mint ?—Charles Reade and Bulwer Lytton ; for the former pro- 
duced Gold and the latter Money night after night, while the 
former also coined Very Hard Cash. [A. G., Cheltenham. ] 


My first is the name of an English king, whose valour is known 
through the world ; 

My second consists of a word often used by “ Froggy,” all scented 
and curled ; 

My third is slang for a girl ; but if you should like it not, 

You have only to add my fourth to get the name of a certain pot ; 

Pronounce my fifth with your tongue, you will find it the end of all 


pain, 
The end of all reason and men, and the end of Ex-President Steyn ! 
Then add the whole together and, almost before you know it, 
You will get the patronymic of a rey modern poet. 

—Richard-Le Gal-li-enne [H, A. M., London. } 


Why might Browning's Sordello take the prize ?—Because it is a 
literary riddle, [C. S., Brighton. } 


What’s the difference between the dramatic critics of the Free- 
lance and the World when they discuss melodrama ?—One is 
Clement Scott, the other’s an inclement Scot. 

[ W. P., Chelsea ] 


What internal evidence is there in Conin Doyle’s Story of 
Waterloo to prove he is a medical man?—The allusions to 
“Gregory (‘s) powder.” [M. P. F., Birmingham. | 


Riddles also received from: A. A., Southport; A. 8. W., London ; 
E. L. A. G., London; E. M. H., London; Mrs. T., Bexhill; B. P., 
Blackheath ; R St J. C., Shrewsbury ; E.L.C, Redhill; R. F. McC., 
Whitby ; W. C., Edinburgh ; J. W. H , Longport ; C. A. C., Bagshot ; 
M. H., London; J S. M., Addiscomb?; 8. C., Brighton; E. L., 
Didsbury ; K. E. T., Bristol ; M. A. W., London ; and E. P., London. 





Competition No. 63 (New Series). 


In our “Literary We k” columns will be found a paragraph on 
ingenious rhymes. We cffer a prize of One Guinea for the test 
verres on “Rhyme,” which shall themselves contain rhymes of an 
ingenious charactir. Not to exceed sixteen lines, 


RULES, 


Answer-, addressed “ Literary Competition, THz AcApgmy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, Dezember 5, Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


THE BIBLE ATLAS of MAPS and PLANS to 


ILLUSTRATE the GEOGRAPHY and TOPOGRAPHY of the OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENTS and the APOCRYPHA. With Explanatory Notes 
by the late Rev. SAMUEL CLARK, M.A.; also a Complete Index of the 
Geographical Names in the English Bible, by Sir GEORGE GROVE. 
Sixth Edition, Revised by Sir CHARLES WILSON, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
F.R.S. Royal 4to, cloth boards, 10s, 6d, 

[T) is work has been almost entirely Rewritten by Sir Charles Wilson, and 

bronght up by this competent authority to date.) 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS —ST. AUGUSTINE'S 


TREATISE on the CITY of GOD. By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY 
HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS —THE LITURGY of 


the EIGHTH BOOK of “THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS,” com- 
monly called the Clementine Liturgy. Translated into Englieh, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. R. H. CRESSWELL, M.A. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


TWENTY-FIVE AGRAPHA; or, Extra Canonical 


Sayings of our Lord. Annotat'd by the Rev. Prebendary BLOMFIELD 
JACKSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 


REFLECTED LIGHTS from CHRISTINA ROS 


SETTI’S “THE FACE of the DEEP.” Selected and Arranged by 
W. M. L. JAY. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


LEADING IDEAS of KEBLE’ “CHRISTIAN 
YEAR.” By the Rev. CLEMENT PRICE. Imperial 32mo, cloth 
boards, 6d, 


THE PRE-CHRISTMAS ANTIPHONS. Beautifully 


printed in Gold and Colours. Paper cover, 6d, 
[ Will serve as »n instructive Christmas Card. ] 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: Studies 
ow gy my Religions. By ELIOT HOWARD. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 


*,” Nine other Volume have already appeared in this Series. 


TOWARDS the LAND of the RISING SUN; or, 


Four Years in Burma. By SISTER KATHERINE. With 4 Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


FIFTY YEARS in WESTERN AFRICA. Being a 


Record of the Work of the West Indian Church on the Banks «f the Rio 
Pongo. By the Rev. A. H. BARROW, M.A. With Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. ‘ 


THE CHURCH of CYPRUS. By the Rev. PB. T. F. 


DUCKWORTH, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


HELPS TOWARDS BELIEF in the CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. By the Rev. C. G. GRIFFINHOOFE, M.A. With a Preface by 
me Most Rev. the Lord Archbishop of ARMAGH. Crown 8vo, cloth 
oards, 3s, 


A REVIEW of “CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 


MARGARET BENSON, Small post 8vo, paper cover, 2d, 


THE PRAYER-BOOK PSALTER for CHURCH and 
SCHOOL With Renderings of Difficult Passages from the Revised 
Version, and Short Explanxtious, By the Rev. ARTHUR CARR, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


A FIRST BOOK on the BIBLE. By the late Rev. 


Canon GARNIER, Small post §vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of LANCELOT 
ANDREWES, Bishop of Winchester. Newly Done int» English from 
the Recently Discovered Autograph given by Andrewes to Laud. By the 
Rev. Canon P. G. MEDD, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 


MEDIZVAL CHURCH HISTORY: a Sketch of. 
By te bee . Sena, D.D., Archdeacon of Rochester. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, Is. 6d, 


HISTORICAL CHURCA ATLAS. Illustrating the 


History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and 
that of the Anglican Communion until the Present Day. By EDMUND 
McCLURE, M.A. Containing 18 Coloured Maps, besides some 50 Sketch 
Maps in the Text. 4to, cloth boards, leather back, 16s. 


By 


“ Both the readers of ancient Church hi-tory and of modern missionary 
records will find abundant materials iu it for their assietance.’’— Guardian. 

be A great deal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of 
this atlas.’’— Academy. 


| 





THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE: Sounding the Ocean 


of Air. Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute of 
Boston in December, 1598, by A. LAWRENCE ROTOG, 8.B., A.M. Small 
post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ROMA" CE of SCIENCE: The Machinery of 


the Universe. Mechan‘cal Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By 
A. E. DOLBEAR, A.B, A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s 
College, U.S.A. Small p st 8vo, with several Diagrams, cloth boards, 2s. 


MATTER, ETHER, and MOTION: the Factors and 
Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. DOLBEAR, Ph.D., Professor of 
Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A, English Edition, Edited by Prof. 
ALFRED LODGE. Illustrate’. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 

‘** Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching consequences 
and implications of modern science. Prof. Dolbear’s pages are eminently read- 
able, and his presentation of the philosophy of modern physics is lucid, 
interesting, exhaust ve, and for the most part convincing.”’— Literature. 


AMONG the BIRDS. By Florence Anna Fulcher. 


Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 


BUDDHISM in CHINA. By the late Rev. S Beal. 


With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By Prof. Robert 


K. DOUGLAS, With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHINA. By Prof. Robert K. Douglas. Post 8vo, 


with Map and numerous I!lustrations, cloth boards, 5s, 


THE HISTORY of INDIA, from the EARLIEST 
TIMES to the PRESENT DAY. By Capt. L. J. TROTTER. Revised 
Edition, brought up to date. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. ‘ 


THREE MARTYRS of the NINETEENTH CEN- 


TURY. Studies from the Lives of Gordon, Livingstone, and Patteson. 
By Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


MARTYRS and SAINTS of the FIRST TWELVE 
CENTURIES. Studies from the Lives of the Black-letter Saints of the 
English Calendar. By Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES. Crown vo, cloth 
boards, 6s, . 


THE BIBLE in the LIGHT of TO-DAY. By the 


Rev. CHARLES CROSLEGH, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


CHURCH SERVICES and SERVICE -BOOKS 
BEFORE the REFORMATION. By the Rev. HENRY BARCLAY 
SWETE, D.D., Litt.D. With Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 8vo, buckram 
boards, 4s. 


THE PASSING of the EMPIRES. 850 B.C. to 330 


B.C. By Prof. MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Trans- 
lated by M. L. McCLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. ; 
half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 
** Scholars, as well as unlearned seekers after unbiassed facts, owe M, Mas- 
pero and Mrs, McClure a deep debt of gratitude.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
“An interesting book, and one which will give the reader a good general 
view of a most eventful period in the bistory of the world.’”’—Nature. 
“* For some time it must form the standard work upon the subject.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 
“ The work is beautifully produced, and the hundreds of illustrations are in 
the highest style.” —Daily Chronicle. 





ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have on Sale the 
Publications of the Arundel Society. The stock includes a large 
relection of superb Reproductions in Colours and Monochrome of 
Masterpieces by 


GIOTTO. GHIRLANDAIO, VAN EYCK,. 
MASACCIO, PERUGINO. MEMLINC, 
FRA ANGELICO. MICHAEL ANGELO. DURER. 
BOTTICELULI. RAFFAELLE, 


And numerous other great Artists. 


Hitherto these Publications have, on account of their price, been beyond the 
reach of persons of moderate means; —— are now Offered at much reduced 
prices. The stock is quickly approaching exhaustion, and these pictures, when 
out of print, are sure to increase in value. 

With but few exceptions, these pictures deal with religious subjects, 


A Catalogue may be had on application. 





LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 


BRIGHTON : 


129, NORTH STREET. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY HODDER & STOUGHTON. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
LOVE’S ARGUMENT AND OTHER POEMS. By Etten Tuorneycrorr Fowter. 


Printed on Handmade Paper. Feap. 4to, cloth, 6s. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By E ten Txorneycrorr Fowier With 6 Illus- 


trations by Fred Pegram. Seventeenth Edition, completing 50,600, Crown tve, cloth, 68, 
“ Will be placed among the most brilliant novels of the year.”"—Daily News. ‘‘ The novel of the season.” —Speaker. “ An excellent novel, clear and witty 
enough to be very amusing, and serious enough to provide much food for thought.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
LIFE AND SPORT ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. By Horace Annester Vacnett, 
Author of “‘ The Procession of Life.”” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
JAMES MACDONELL. 
JAMES MACDONELL of “The Times.” By W. Rosertson Niconr. New and 


Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 




















FRANK T. BULLEN. 
WITH CHRIST AT SEA: a Religious Autobiography. By Frank T. BULLEN, 


Author of “ The Cruise of the * Cachalot.’”? Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘It ranks with the lives of Dr. Paton and Mackay of Uganda. ”__BRITISH WEEKLY.” 
IRENE PETRIE, Missionary to Kashmir. By Mrs. Asuizy Carus-Wmson, B.A., 


Author of “ Clews to Holy Writ.’ With Illustrations by Geoffrey Millais and others. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“In ‘Irene Petrie’ we have the story of a charming and accomplished lady. Mrs. Carus-Wilson may be congratulated on making a special work of this sort 
acceptable to the general reader.” — Athenaeum. 











IAN MACLAREN. | 
CHURCH FOLKS. By Jaw Mactaren, Author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
“It is a really valuable book. There is sound sense in every chapter of it.””"—Spectator. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR ARTHUR COTTON. 
GENERAL SIR ARTHUR COTTON, R.E., K.C.S.I.: his Life and Work. By his 


Daughter, ress. HOPE. With some Fomine’ Prevention Statics by Wilt AM DIGS, C.LE. With numerous s Titustentions and sin 8vo, cloth , 128, net. 

















NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


S. R. CROCKETT. 
THE STICKIT MINISTER’S WOOING, and Other Galloway Stories. By S. R. 


CROCKETT, Author of ** The “‘ Stickit Minister,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


** Mr, Crockett’s new volume shows its author at his best. The book is good throughout, and should not be miseed.”— Daily Ni 
“Mr, Crockett’s new volume of stories are very pleasant and fresh to read, and entertainment is to be gained from a ramble iarongh their Baten, 








Telegraph. 





JOSEPH HOCKING. 
THE MADNESS OF DAVID BARING. By Joseru Hockine, Author of “The Purple 


Robe,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
** A very charming book. In it Mr. Hocking has preached a very valuable lesson.’ ’—Daily Express. 


DAVID LYALL. 
THE FLOWERS O’ THE FOREST. By Davin Lyat, Author of “The Land o’ the 


Leal,” &c.. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 











AMY LE FEUVRE. 
OLIVE TRACY: a Novel. By Amy tz Fevvrs, Author of “ Probable Sons,” &c.. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Cravprus Oxzaz, in the British Monthly, writes of “‘ Olive Tracy,” that “‘it is not only the best religious novel of this year, but of many years,”’ 


A ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 
THE LUCK OF PRIVATE FOSTER: a Romance of Love and War. By A. Sr. Joun 


ADCOOK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
ogee the various stories of the South African war this i is the best that we have seen,’’—Glasgow Herald. 
The story ig bright and wholesome in every way. "Manchester Guardian. 


MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 
A NAPOLEON OF THE PRESS. By Marte Connor Leicuton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ADELINE SERGEANT. 
= CONSCIENCE OF GILBERT POLLARD. By Avetine Serceant. Crown 8vo, 


Mine Adeline Sergeant has made a good story of it, a story which gains from being short. It is a tactful, gracefal story.”—Daily Express. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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NOW READY. 
Paul Jones: Founder of the 


American Navy. A History. By AUGUSTUS C. BUELL. 2 vols. 
With Portraits, 12s, 


NEW WORK BY PROF. DOWDEN. 


Puritan 


and Anglican: Studies 
in “7 ain By Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D. Large post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. ee mr & Ri ee ; 





THE ENGLISH BOOKMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


English Embroidered Bookbind- 


ings. By CYRIL DAVENPORT. With Illustratims, 103. 6d net. 
“Mr. Davenport’s excellent reproductions and his clr descriptions will 
give real pleasure to every une who is interested in the subject.’’—Spectator. 


A Short History of English 


Printing, 1476-1898. By HENRY R&B. PLOMER With Illustrations. 
10s, 6d. 


A History of the German People 
at the Close of the Middie Ages By JOHANNES JANS3EN, 
Translated from the German by A. M. CHRISTI€. Vols. III. and IV. 
Demy 8vo, 25s, 


In the Beginning: A Study of 
the Origin and Antiquity of Man. Trans'ated by G. 8. 
—— RSH, from “ Les Origines,”” By J. GUIBERT, 8S.S. Demy 


The Bible True from the Begin- 


ning. By EOWARD GOUGH, B.A (Lond.). Vol. VII. Demy 8vo, 16s. 











THE WOLSELEY SERIES. 
Edited by Capt. W. H. JAMES, — 


Operations of General Gurko’s 


Advance Guard in 1877. By Col. EPAUCHIN, Translated by 
H. HAVELOCK. Demy 8vo, with Map, 10s, 6d. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE SERIES. 


A Study of the Life, Resources, and Future Prospects of the British Empira. 


In 5 vols. With 12 Maps, large post 8vo, 6s. per vol, 
Vol. I. India. bs 
Vol. Il. British Africa. ] 3 
Vol. IIL. British America. | - 


Vol. IV. Australasia and Polynesia. 


: . ° ° ° 
Vol. V. General. With an Introduction " ° the Right 
Hon. Lord AVEBURY, and 2 Maps. Post 8vo, 6s, "  ‘(8hoartly. 
“The idea of the series is admirable. We get a fra rk, straightforward 
opinion from an independent sourcs.’'—Spectator. 
** No library or institute should be without the complete series.”"— Literature. 
“The volumes are of solid and permanent utility.” —G@lobe. 





WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES. 
Robert Browning. By Arrnur Wavau. 


16m, cloth, 2s, net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
“This is in every sense an excellent piece of work. The two personalities 
of R -bert Browniog and his wife are sympathetically treated, and there is some 
admirable criticism of their literary work.’’— Spectator. 


John Wesley. By Frayx Baysrizcp. 


16mo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net, 


Adam .Duncan. By H. W. Wuzsov, 


Author of “ Ironclads ia Action,”” 16mo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net, 


Daniel Defoe. By Witreeo Wurrren, 


Editor of “ London in Song.”’ 16mo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Character, Body, Parentage. By 


FURNEAUX JORDAN, F.R.C.S8. Third Edition. With Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. net. 
“*T have read and re-read the book with profound admiration for i's insight 
and epigrammatic form,’’—Granr ALLEN, 


The Prayer of St. Scholastica, 


and Other Poems, ‘By-Lady LINDSAY. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net, 


A Modern Prophet. By Eteavor Gray. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s, ; 
mete faa notable verse, distinct in utterance, graceful, and 


” 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TPUSNER, & CO., Ltd, 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Sons’ List. 


THE ENGLISHMAN in CHINA in the 


VICTORIAN ERA. As Illustrated in the Career of. Sir -Rutherford 
Alcock, K.C.B., D.9.L., many years Consul and Minister in China and 
Japan. By ALEXANDER MICHIE, Author of “ The Siberian Overland 
Route,” &c, With llustrations and Maps. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 384. net, 


HELENA FAUCIT (LADY MARTIN). By Sir Theodore 


MARTIN, K.C.B., K.C.V.0O. With 5 Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo, 
102. 6d. net. 


ON SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARAC- 
TERS. By HELENA FAUCIT (Lady MARTIN). With Portrait. 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

THE CINQUE PORTS: a Historical and Descriptive 
Record. By F. MADOX HUEFFER. With 14 Photogravure Plates and 


19 Page and Text Illustrations from Drawings by William Hyde. 
Handsomely bound. Royal 4to, £3 3s, net. 


FLOWERS of the CAVE. Edited by Laurie 


MAGNUS, M.A., and CECIL HEADLAM, B.A. Fcap. 8vo, 5s, 


HURRAH for the LIFE of a SAILOR! By Admiral 
Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B. With numerous’ Illustrations. 
Fourth Impression. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


THE CALENDAR of EMPIRE: a Tribute to-Lives, 


Deeds, and Words that have Gained Glory for Great and Greater 
Britain. By IAN MALCOLM, M.P. Small square 8vo 5s. net. 


HOLLAND and the HOLLANDERS. By D. S. 


MELDRUM. Second Edition. Square 8vo, 6s, 


PRINCE RANJITSINHJI'S: JUBILEE BOOK of 


CRICKET. Fine Paper Edition, medium 8vo, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, and 106 Full-Page Plates on Art Paper, 25s. net. J 
THE POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, with 107 Page Illustrations, 6s, 


FRENCH COOKERY for ENGLISH HOMES. Crown 


8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. ; also in limp leather, 3s. 


HORACE in HOMESPUN. By Hugh Haliburton. 


A New Edition, eee ny: additional Poems. With 26 Illustrations by 
A. 8. Boyd. Printed on hand-made paper and tastefully bound. Post 
8vo, 6s, net. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and Other 


Poems. By Prof. AYTOUN, D.C.L. Beautifully Illustrated by Sir J. 
Noél Paton. New and Cheaper Edition. Small 4to, 10s. 6d. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. Fifteenth 





= With Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Feap. 
0, 5s, . 
SONGS of the GLENS of ANTRIM. By Moira 


O’NEILL. Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


WINDYHAUGH. By Graham Travers (Margaret 
= Loney “ton Author of “Fellow Travellers,” &c. Fourth Edition. 
own SvoO, 6s. 


MONA MACLEAN. By Graham Travers. Fifteenth 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE FOWLER. By Beatrice Harraden, Author of 


** Ships that Paas in the Night,’ ‘In Varying Moods,”’ “‘ Hilda Strafford,’’ 
&c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 63. 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. 


In crown 8vo vols., 2¢. 6d, each, 


RUSKIN. By Mrs. Meynell. Second Edition. 
STEVENSON. By L. C.Cornford. Second Edition. 
ARNOLD. By Prof. Saintsbury. Second Edition. 


*,* OTHER VOLUMBS TO FOLLOW, 


- GEORGE’ ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS. Standard Edition, in 


21 volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, £2 12s. 6d. Also to be 
had bound in half brown calf, gilt top; half blue and green polished 
morocco, gilt top ; and half brown polished morocco, panelled back. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. New Issue of Popular 
Esition. 

ADAM BEDE, 3, 64.—MILL on the FLOSS, 3s. 6d.—ROMOLA, 3a. 6d.— 
FELIX HOLT, 3s. 6d.—SILA4S MARNER, 2s. 6d.—SCENES of CLERICAL 
LIFE, 3s.—MIDDLEMARCH, 7s. 64.—DANIEL DERONDA, 7s. 6d.—G SORGE 
ELIOT’S LIFE, 7s. 6d. 


*,* Also to be had, 9 vols. in 8, bound in half calf, gilt top. 


POCKET EDITION. 
ADAM BEDE. In 3 vols., pott 8vo, 3s. net ; bound in leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
SVENES of CLERICAL LIFE, In 3 vols., pott 8vo, 3s, net ; bound in leather. 


4s. 61, net, 

ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 
SILAS MARNER, Illastrated by Reginald Birch, 6s. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. Illustrated by R. H. Millar. 
ADAM BEDE, Illustrated. 2s. 


2s, 6d, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Iliustrated Christmas List Post Free on Application. 





NOW READY, with Binding designed by Laurence Housman. 


Crown folio, £5 5s, net, 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK. 


HISTORICAL STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


By LIONDI OUST, F'.S.A4., 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery, London ; Honorary Member of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp; Chevalier 
of the Order of Leopold. 
With 61 Photogravure Plates and 20 Collotype and other Reproductions from Drawings and Etchings. 
Sumptuously printed at the Chiswick Press on Arnold Hand-made Paper. 
The recent exhibitions at Antwerp and Burlington House not only revealed the fact that the life of Van Dyck was but imperfectly 
known and understood, but also, by gathering together pictures from all parts of Europe, made a critical comparison of them 


possible for the first time. 


and has produced a new and interesting revision of the painter’s life. 


Of these facilities Mr. Cust, who has for many years made a study of the subject, has taken full advantage, 


No pains have been spared on the part of the Publishers to give to 


what ought to become the standard work on Van Dyck the most perfect setting of which fine printing and good illustration are capable. 





Small folio, £5 5s, net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: an Iilus- 


trated Memorial of his Art and Life. By H.C. MARILLIER. With 30 
Photogravure Plates primted on Japanese vellum and about 200 other 
Illustrations. The binding designed by Laurence Housman, 


Imperial 8vo, 28s, net. 


FRENCH PAINTERS of the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Lady DILKE. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 64 
Half-tone Illustrations, containing a number of Pictures never before 
reproduced, 

Imperial 8vo, 28s, net. 


FRENCH ARCHITECTS and SCULPTORS 


of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lady DILKE. With 20 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 29 Half-tone Reproductions. 


Imperial 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK of SUN-DIALS. Origivally 


Compiled by the late Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. Revised and greatly 
Enlarged by H. K, F. EDEN and ELEANOR LLOYD. With Chapters 
on Portable Dials by LEWIS EVANS, F.S.A., and on Dial Construction 
by WIGHAM RICHARDSON. Entirely New Edition (the Fourth). 
With 200 Illustrations. 


Small colombier 8vo, 25s, net. 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN and his WORK. 


By MALCOLY BELL. With 8 Photogravure Plates and 72 other Illus- 
trations, The binding designed by the late Glesson White, 


Small colombier 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


THE PRE - RAPHAELITE PAINTERS: 


their Associates and Successors. By PERCY H. BATE. With 7 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 84 other Illustrations, 


Imperial 8vo, 25s, net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his Writings, 


and his Public Life. By AYMER VALLANOE, M.A., F.8.A. With 60 
Illustrations, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. 


Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net, 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his Life and 


Works. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). With 58 Illustrations 
in Photogravure and Half-tone. Binding by the late Gleeson White. 


Small 4to, 12s, 6d, net. 


FRA ANGELICO and HIS ART. By 


LANGTON DOUGLAS, Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Adelaide. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 60 Half-tone Reproduc- 
tions, including all the Artist's most important Works. 


Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


An Illustrated Chronicle by ERNEST RHYS. With 80 Reproductions 
from Leighton’s Pictures, including 2 Photogravure Plates. 


Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 
SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart. P.R.A.: his 


Art and Influence. By A. LYS BALDRY. [Illustrated with 89 Repro- 
ductions in Half-tone and 2 Photogravure Plates, 


Post 8vo, 7s, 6d: net, 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart.: a 


Record and Review. By MALCOLM BELL, Sixthand Cheaper Edition, 
Revised and brought up to date, with 100 Illustrations, many of them not 
hitherto incladed. 


THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
THE POEMS of EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Tilustrated and Decorated hy W. HEATH ROBINSON, With an Intro- 
duction by H, NOEL WILLIAMS. Post 8vo, 6s, 


POEMS by ROBERT BROWNING. Illus- 


trated and Decorated by BYAM SHAW. With an Introduction by 
RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D., C.B. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
Iilustrated 


POEMS by JOHN KEATS. 


and Decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by 
Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A, . Second Edition, with several New 
IUustrations. Post 8vo, 78. 6d, 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS (including 


Samson Agonistes and Comus). [Illustrated by ALFRED GARTH 
JONES. Post 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to 


Milton. Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. Selected and Edited by 
JOHN DENNIS. Post 8vo, 6s. 





BELL’S HANDBOOKS OF THE 


GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING & SCULPTURE. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


Post 8vo, each with 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece, 5s. net each. 


NOW 
BERNARDINO LUINI. By G@ C. 
WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. [Second Edition. 


VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson 


[Second Edition. 


ANDREA DEL SARTO. By Miss H. 


GUINNESS. 


- LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 
RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 
CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 


READY, 


| CARLO CRIVELLI. 


By G. McNeil 
RUSHFORTH, M.A. 


| DONATELLO. By Hope Rea, 
PERUGINO. By G.C. Williamson, Litt.D. 
SODOMA. By the Countessa Lorenzo 


PRIULI-BON, 


DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa 


BURLAMACCHI, 


GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A, 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tn crown quarto, tastefuily printed and bound with gilt top. Fully Ilust-ated. 
Price 20s. net, 


THE HISTORY 
OLD AND NEW ROSS, 


IN THE COUNTY OF WEXFORD. 

Compiled from Ancient Records, the State Papers, and the Manuscripts of the 
late HERBERT F. HORE, Esq., of Pole-Hoare, in that County. 
EDITED BY HIS SON, 

PHILIP HERBERT HORE, 

Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Memer of the Roya! Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland, &c., &c. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, fully Illustrated, price 5s. 


ALFRED the GREAT, his Abbeys of Hyde, 


Athelney, and Shaftesbury. By J. CHARLES WALL, Author of “ Tombs 
of. the Kings of Engiand,’’ ‘‘ The Monastic Church of Lastingham,” &c. 
With a Preface by the Very Rev. G. W. KITCHIN, D.D., Dean of Durham. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


FRIENDS OLD and NEW, 


Nursery and Fairy Tales. Translated iato 
SOPHIE HIRCH, 
“Children will find in the volume endless amusement combined with 
instruction.”— The Baptist Times and Freem tn. 
“The book is so thoroughly interesting and gently refined that its miss‘on 
in the nursery or schoolroom should be a very helpful one.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 
** An en‘ertaining collection of German nursery and fairy tales ” 
Nottingham Daily Guardian, 





Twenty German 
English and Retold by 





In small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d, 


ALL CHANGE. Jottings at the. Junction of the 


Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. By WILFRED WOOLLAM, M.A., 
LL.M., Camb. , 


NEW BOOK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
THE CAPE as I FOUND IT. By Beatrice 
** Miss Hicks has an obs: rvant eye, and a quiet sense of humour, go that the 


M. HICKS, 
very curious scenes sbe wi! nessed are made both interesting and amusing.”’ 
: bundee Advertiser. 
** Written in a bright and amusing style, and is altogether one of the mos’ 
interesting of recently published books on South Africa.” — Woman, 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


7 / 
ALIENS AFLOAT: A Story of the Sea. By 
H, E. ACHRAMAN COATE, Author of “‘ Realities of Sea Life.’’ 

“Some found in a previous book by Mr. Coate the truest story of the sailor’s 
life since Dana’s ‘Two Years before the Mast.’ The present novel is neither 
better nor less gcod than ‘ Realities of Sea Life.’ It has a‘ purpose’ with which 
many of those who have what Bentham called ‘nc sinister interest’ will 
sympathise,’’—Atheneum. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, with Frontispiece by the Author, 6s, 


> ‘ , ; 
SARONIA: A Romance of Ancient Ephesus. 
By RICHARD SHORT. 

“The narrative is written in a flowing styl», and is not without vivid 
pictures, For those who love a novel of remote times, ‘Saronia’ should 
be an attractive one.’’—Sheffield Independent. 

* Both as a research and as a literary performance ‘ Saronia’ deserves 
attention.’’—Dundee Advertzser. 


NEW STORIES. 


In crown 8yvo, cloth Illustrated, price 5s. 


, [ERY ° 
TOM ANDREWS. A Story of Board School 
Life. By ARTHUR CHANDLER, Rector of Poplar, E. 
“The story is interesting and inspiriting, and should carry out a useful 
mission.”’— Dundee Advertiser. 
“ The book is « pleasant variation from the crdinary schoo! story.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


THE CLAYBOROUGH ENDEAVOURERS: 


a Story of Christian Endeavour and Citizenship. By G. H. HEMSOLL. 
* Carefully written and not lacking in interest.”—Notts Daily Guardian, 
_ “a conscientious and Christian endeavour to impart the interest of 
imaginative fiction t> the work of a Congregational mission in an En :lish 
provincial town.’’—Scotsman. 


CHEAP EDITION. In crown &vo, cloth, 2s. 
TIPS for TRAVELLERS: or, Wrinkles for 
the Road and Rail. A vade mecum for the Young, the Middle aged, and 
the Old, By MacCARTHY O’ MOORE, 


“The author knows how to convey his information in a popular style, and 
to lighten his pages with incidents both grave and gay.” 
Dundee Evening Mail. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


Now Ready.—The New Work by the Author of “A 
Prisoner of the Khalifa.” 


UNDER THE RESBEL’S REIGN: 
AS of Egyptian Revolt. By CHARLES NEUFELD. Illustrated 
by C. M. Saztpow. Large crown 8vo, c'oth boards, 6s. 
Mr. Charles Neufeld, the author of this vo!ume, will be remembered as the 
unfortunate prisoner of the late Khalifa, Mr. Neufeld was liberated by the 
Sirdar after the battle of Omdurman. 


The New Book by the Author of “ Dinkinbar,” &e. 
THE WHITE STONE: 


The Story of a Boy from the Bush. By H. C. MacILWAINE, Author of 
 Dinkinbar,” “ Fate the Fiddler,” &c, With numerous Illustrations by 
G. D. Rowtanpson, Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 6s. 





the Author of “ Stories from 
the Faerie Queene.” 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 
ANO HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


Stories from Sir Thomas Malory's “ Morte d’Arthur.” By MARY 
MACLEOD. Introduction by Prof. J. W. HALES. With Illustrations 
from Drawings by A. G. Watxer, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, fancy 
cloth boards, yilt top, 6s., printed on superfine paper. 


The New Volume b 


POPULAR WORKS BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
MARGET AT THE MANSE. 


Illustrated hy Gorpon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
* A collection of delightful sketches of Scottish life and character...... There 
is humour and there is pathos, and both are secured without the least strain.”’ 


Punch. 
A HAUNTED TOWN. 
Illustrated by Gorpow Browne. Crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, 6s, 

“The author of ‘Three Girls in a Flat’ has given us the right to expect 
good work from her, and has justified expectation. The characters in the tale 
are all alive, each in individual, rone are overdrawn; on+, Aunt Petronella, 
has come to stay with every reader. We do not remember any figure in fiction 
so touching since Mrs. Clifford’s Aunt Anne.’’— World, 


THREE GIR-S IN A FLAT. 
Illustrated by Gorpox Browns. Crown 8yo, cloth bards, 6s. 
“A bright and clever story.’’— Times. 


CALLED TO FIGHT: 
Sunday Reading for Boys. By CAROLINE M, HALLETT. Fcap, 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 

These Readings are the result of long experience and of long talks with boys, 


NOW READY. 


RICHARD ELWYNN, 


Late Master of Charterhouse, A Brief Memoir, By the 
PATTERSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth boards, 3s 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF THE 
REV. J. P. F. DAVIDSON, 


Late Vicar of St. Matthias, Earl’s Court. With Short Memoir. By his Son, 
ARTHUR FF. DAVIDSON. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE TRANSVAAL AS A MISSION FIELD. 


By the Rev. EDWIN FARMER, Canon of Pretoria Cathedral. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


FOR QUIET MOMENTS: 


Devotional Readings from the Published and Unpublished Writings of 
the Right Rev. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews. Selected 
and Arranged by J. H. BORN, B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES: 
Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered at the Divinity School, 
—— By the Right Rev, A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
Bishop of Stepney. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s.6d. [Vhird Edition. 











Rev. R. 
6d. 


WORDS FOR THE WEARY. 
By the Rev. G. H. SHARPE, M.A. With Preface by the Most Rev. 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 

: , (Third Edition. 
Each opening of this volume contains a brief portion of Holy Scripture, 
Short Meditation, and Hymn. Specially suited to invalids, 


4 
PASTOR IN PAROCHIiA. 
With the Appendix, By the Rigat Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D. 
First Bish»p of Wakefield. Fceap. 8vo, cloth circuit, red edges, 3s, 6d. 
leather limp, 58.; calf limp, antique, 10s. 64. Also morocco plain, and 
best flexible morocco, red under goid edges, 12s. 6d. 
(Twenty-fourth Edition, 


BAPTIZED WITH HIS BAPTISM: 


A Manual for the Use of the Sick, and for those who Visit the Sick. By 
~ Rev. y. —— ee M.A, Author of “‘ Driven by the 
Spirit.” ith ustrations from well-known Pictures, r 

cloth boards, 2s, 6d, net, - a 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO,, 
3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
SHADOWS of the WAR. By Mrs. Josceline 


BAGOT. With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, 
and otbers. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


TURKEY in EUROPE. 


Demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s, 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of ZACHARY 


MACAULAY. By the Viscountess KNUTSFORD. With Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 16s, 


MILTON. By Walter Raleigh, Professor of 


English Literature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “ Style,” 
“The Eng'ish Novel,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STORY of MY CAPTIVITY in the 


PRETORIA PRISON. By ADRIAN HOFMEYR, B.A. With Portrait, 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


FOOD and the PRINCIPLES of DIETETICS 


Ry ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician 
to the London Hospital. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


PICTURES and PROBLEMS from LONDON 


POLIOE-COURTS. By THOMAS HOLMES. Large crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS 8. 


PASLEY, Bart. By LOUISA M. SABINE PASLEY. Demy 8vo, with 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 14s. 


MEMORIES of the MONTHS. Second 


Series. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S., 
Large crown 8vo, with Illustrations in Photogravure, 7s. 6d. 


PARIS: a History of the City from the 


Earliest Times to the Present Day. By HILAIRE BELLOO, Author of 
**Danton,” &. With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. 1 vol, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





By Odysseus. 


SECOND EDITION, 


FINLAND and the TSARS. By Joseph R 
FISHER, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ROSE ISLAND. By W. Clark Russell, Author of 


“The Wreck of tt e ‘Grosvenor,’”’ &c. 
“It is one of the be t sea stories that was ever penned. It is full of good 
character-drawing and lively incidents, and the sea!—it carries you, terrifies 
you, charms you. There is no escape from it.’”’"— Morning Post. 


THE DUKE. By J. Storer Clouston, Author of 


“The Lunatic at Large.” 
** The development of the plot is mort interesting, and there is not a single 
dull page in the book.” —Leeds Mercury. 
“A brisk, bright, c’ever novel that rushes — along, amused but unappeased, 
from the first to the last page.’’—Yheffield Independent. 


JENNY of the VILLA. By Mrs C. H. Radford. 


** All her characters are firmly drawn, and her dialogue...... incisive and 
realistic, ‘ Jenny of the Villa’ is decidedly a book to read.”’ : 
East anglian Daily Times. 
** We can cordially recommend the volume as one ——s great interest,’’ 


tern Morning News. 
LORD LINLITHGOW. Second Edition. By 


MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of “* The Colossus,” &c. 
“The book is one of the best political novels that we have read; its situa- 
tions are new, and there is no straining at the impossible or the improbable.” 


Yorkshire Herald, 
VERITY.- By Sidney Pickering, Author of 


** Wanderers,” &c. 

“* Verity’ willdo! The story is clever and attractive enough to please even 
the most jaded novel reader, and he will feel no shame to his literary sense in 
his pleasure, for the writing and phrasing of the book are as good as its 
substance,”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


RED POTTAGE. Twelfth Edition. 
CHOLMONDELEY. 

“The plot of ‘Red Pottage,’ iugenious, original, and abounding in strong 
dramatic situations, would alone have secured for it the eager attention of 
critics and public alike......Criticism is disarmed by the freshness, the strength, 
and the pathos of this brilliant and exhilarating novel, by far the most exciting 
and original of the present season.’’—Spectator. 


By Mary 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 
Pablisher to the India Office. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
The Oxford Book of English Verse 


1250-1900. 
Chosen and Edited by A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


Cr.wn 8vo, top edge gilt, 7s. 6d. ; extra foolscap 8vo, Oxford India paper, 10s. 6d. 
And in Leather Bindings. 


Sphere.—“ Mr. Quiller-Couch has included the poets of America and of 
Ireland in a way that they have never been included hitherto in any anthology 
of English verse. He has included a large number of living writers......The 
book is light to handle and teautifully printed. It is not probable that the 
anthology will be surpassed or superseded in our time.” 


ESSAYS OF JOHN DRYDEN. 
Selectéd and Edited by W. P. KER, M.A. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 10a, 6d. 


OLD ENGLISH GLOSSES, 


Chiefly Unpublished. 
ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA: Sgrigs IV., Parr XI. 


Edited by ARTHUR S. NAPIER, M.A., Ph.D., 


Merton Professor of English ce Literature in the University of 
aford. 


Small 4'o, pp. x1+304, 15s. in paper covers; 17s, 6d, in cloth. 


VOYAGES OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
SEAMEN TO AMERICA. 


Selec: Narratives from the “ Principal Navigations of Haklwyt.” 


Edited by E. J. PAYNE, M.A. 


Second Series. Second Edition. With 3 Dlustrations, Crown 8vo, 
pp. xlix+303, 5s. ° 


Als» Published by HENRY FROWDE. 
THE THREE FRIENDS. 


A Story of Rugby in the Forties. 
By A. G BUTLER, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 


ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH POETRY, 
Tenth to Nineteenth Centuries. 
Translated by HENRY CARRINGTON, M.A., Dean of Bocking. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON, 


Including “* The Princess,” ‘‘ In Memoriam,” “ Maud,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Also a Miniature Edition in 1 vol., on Oxford India paper, prices from 3s 6d. The 
Miniature Edi ion is uniform with the series of Oxford Miniature Poets, 


THE TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
SACRED SONG. 


‘Selected and Edited by W. GARRETT HORDER. 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition, 3s, 6d. 








At the Paris Extibition, the only Grand Pr‘x awarded 
to British bookbinders was gained by the Oxford 
University Press. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Amen Corner, E.C, 
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SANDS & CO. 
SPORT IN EUROPE: 


A Collection of Authoritative Articles on the Shooting 
and Fishing of each Country, from the Pens of Eminent 
Sportsmen. 
Edited by F. G. AFLALO, 
Joint Editor of “‘ The Encyclopedia of Sport,”’ Editor of “The Cost of Sport.” 
Profusely Illustrated from specially-executed Drawings by ARcHIBALD 
TuHorsvry, E, F. T, Benyetr, onl E. Catpwe tt, and from Photographs. 


Among those who have have contributed are H.H. E. Demidoff, Prince San 
Donato, H.G. The Duke of Frias, H.H. Prince Nikolas Ghika, W. A. Baillie 
Grohman, Sir Henry Pottinger, Bt., Baron O. Schinberg, Count Geza 
Szechenyi, Lord Granville Gordon, Paul Caillard, &c. 


4to, cloth, price Two Guineas net, 


hd = ’ . 
Ashgill ; or, The Life and Times of John 
OSBORNE, Jockey, Trainer, Owner, and Breeder of Thoroughbreds, 
By J. B. RADCLIFFE (“ Saxon’’). 


This work treats of the unexampled career of John Osborne, tt e doyen of 
North Country horsemen from 1846 to 1892, when he quitted the ranks of 
professional jockeys. In great part John Osborne tells his own story. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, price One Guinea net. 


THE LIBRARY FOR YOUNG NATURALISTS. 
Types of British Animals. 


By F. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.8,, F.Z.8S. Illustrated by E. Caldwell. 
Crown 8y¥o, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


Vor. I. The Animals of Africa. 


By H. A. BRYDEN, Illustrated by E. Caldwell. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 6s, 


A Walk through the Zoological 


GARDENS. By F. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. Profusely Illustrated 
from Photographs taken from Life specially for this work. Pocket 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 
“A fascinating handbook to the great national col'ection, written by an 
enthusiastic naturalist who knows how to tell a great deal in a few words.” 
Leeds Mercury. 


A NEW APPRECIATION OF SCOTT. 
THE LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By Professor W. H. HUDSON. 6s. 


THE BYSTANDER. By J. ASHBY-STERRY. 66. 


FICTION. 
SONS of the COVENANT. 


By SAMUEL GORDON. 6s. 
THE WEST END. 


By PERCY WHITE. 68. 


A CUIRASSIER of ARRAN’S. 


By CLAUDE BRAY. 6s. 


THE MAN with the PARROTS. 


By A. ERIC BAYLY. 3s. 6d 


THE LADY of ROBERTRAL. 


By JEAN DELAIRE. 3s. 6d. 


THE DESCENT of the DUCHESS. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 2s. 6d. 


THE KNIGHTS of the CROSS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘QUO VADIS.” 3s. 6d. 


FROM VALET to AMBASSADOR. 


By P. TREHERNE. 3s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE BOOKS. 


ats. By LOUIS WAIN. 2s. 6d. 








A Child’s London, » “""3..go"" "= 


Two Well-worn Shoe Stories. 


By JOHN HASSALL and CECIL ALDIN. 6s. 
A Naval A B C. By JOHN HASSALL, 3s, 6d. 


12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 





JOHN & E. BUMPUS, 


LIMITED, 
350, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W, 


Booksellers to her Majesty the Queen 
and the Royal Family. 





Christmas Catalogue 
NOW READY. 


Can be forwarded post free on 


application. 





THE LARGEST AND DAINTIEST STOCK 
OF BOUND BOOKS IN LONDON 


Now on view in a Special Depart- 
ment at prices to suit the con- 


venience of all purchasers. 


The various publications announced 
in this week's AcapeMy may be seen 
at 350, Oxford Street, and can be 


acquired at the most advantageous 


| atscount rates for cash. 





Latest Second-hand Catalogue 
JUST ISSUED, 
Comprising works in every branch 
of literature at greatly reduced 
prices, and in many cases equal 


to new. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM: 


A Romance of Botany Bay. By HERBERT COMPTON. 
‘** A capital novel, It is very long since we read so delightful a story.” 
Daily Graphic. 


“AS a WATCH in the NIGHT”: a Drama 


of Waking and Dream. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
“It is powerful, interesting, and well-proportioned.’’— Daily News. 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By William 


WESTALL, Author of “ With the Red Eagle,” &c. 
“ An ingenious story, very well worked out, and told in an agreeable style.” 


PHILIP WINWOOD. By R. Neilson 


STEPHENS. With 6 Illustrations by E. W. Hamilton. 
“A bright and spirited story......The plot is ingenious, and maintains its 
interest unflagging to the end.”’— Bookman, 


THE FOURTH GENERATION. By Walter 


BESANT, Author of *‘ The Orange Girl.”” SECOND EDITION. 
** Arrests the attention, and holds it from first to last.”"— Daily News. 


THE MAN that CORRUPTED HADLEY- 


BURG, &. By MARK TWAIN. SECOND EDITION, 
“ Shows Mark Twain at his very best.”"—Black and White. 


THE BAG of DIAMONDS, and THREE 


BITS of PASTE. By GEORGE MANVILLUE-FENN. 
** All highly sensational, and a'l excellently told.”’— Scotsman. 


IN.a CATHEDRAL CITY. By Bertha 


THOMAS. SECOND EDITION. 
**K pretty story......There is some very charming work in Miss Thomas's 
volume;”—Ath»neum, 


NEW THREE-ANU-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
THE SMALL-PART LADY, &c. By George 


R. SIMS (Daconer), 
“It requires no slight skill to write a really short story, and Mr. Sims 
possesses it in an eminent degree.’’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


The ADVENTURES of TYLER TATLOCK, 


PRIVATE DETECTIVE. By DICK DONOVAN. 
“The volume is good from end to end—full of fresh, well-written, and enter- 
taining matter.” — Scotsman. 


THE WATERS of EDERA. By Ouida, 


Author of *‘ Under Two Flaga,” &c. 











THE “PRETTY POLLY ’’: a Voyage of 
a. Pn W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 12 Illustrations. Small 8vo, 
J Ss. 
™ ae thoroughly enjoyable as any sea-loving lad can wish for.’”’ 
Glasgow Herald. 


THE CLOISTER and the HEARTH By 


CHARLES READE. A LARGE TYPE, FINE-PAPER EDITION, 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; polished leather, 3s, net. 








HANDLEY CROSS: or, Mr. Jorrocks’s 


Hunt. By ROBERT SURTEES. With 79 Illustrations by JOHN 
LEECH. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


LONDON MEMORIES: Social, Historical, 


and Topographical. By C. W. HECKETHORN, Author of “ London 
Souvenirs,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
** Will both satisfy and stimulate the general reader’s interest.’’"—Academy. 








A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. from 


1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. A NEW 
EDITION, Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 








A CATALOGUE of FICTION, with Descrip- 
tive Notices and Reviews of over 900 Novels, will be sent free by 
Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS upon application. 





THE STRANGE EXPERIENCES of MR. 


VERSCHOYLE. Told by Himself, and Edited by T. W. SPEIGHT. 
*,* This Story forms the GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL. Demy 8vo, Is 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


Contents for DECEMBER :—“ WITHOUT are DOGS.” By Mary Bradford- 
Whiting.—DIALECTS. By Ralph H. Bretberton.—A BRACE of WORTHIES. 
By 8. M. Crawley-Boevey.—WEST-PYRENEAN FUNERALS. -By A. R. 
Whiteway.—A SPRIG of ROSEMARY. By Penley Reyd.—The CREEDS of 
TZARLAND. By Ernest W. Lowry.—SNUFF and SNUFF-TAKERS. — By 
Emil 1.—UN DER the WESTERN PINES. By Harold Bindloss.— WEATHER 
‘CAUSERIE.” By William Allingham:—The DYING CENTURY. By E. M. 
Rutherford.—The CIRCUS in IMPERIAL ROME. By Sylvanus Urban. 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane W.C. 





BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 
With Buller in: Natal: or, a Born Leader. With 10 


Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I., anda Map. 6s. 
“One of the most powerful of Mr, G. A. Henty’s annual instalments of boys’ 
books.” —Pall Mali Gazette. ; 


In the Irish Brigade; A Tale of War ia Flanders 


and Spain. With 12 Illustrations by Charles M. Sheldon, and 2 Maps. 6s. 
“ A noble tale......The chapters concerning the war in Spain are particularly 
full and interesting.” — World, 


Out with Garibaldi: A Story of the Liberation of 
Italy. With 8 Page Illustrations by W, Rainey, R.I., and 2 Maps. 5s, 
“The practised author tells his story well.” —Atheneum, 
“A breathless story.’”’— Bookman. 








By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
Three Fair Maids: or, The Burkes of Derrymore. 


With 12 Page Illustrations by G. Demain Hammond, R.I. 63. 
** A lively and varied narrative.” — World. 


By ROSA MULHOLLAND (LADY GILBERT). 
Cynthia’s Bonnet Shop. With 8 Page Illustrations 


by G. Demain Hammond, R I. 5s. 
“ This very charming story.””—Punch. 


By CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. 
With Rifle and Bayonet: A Story of the Boer 


War. With 8 Illustrations by Wal Paget. 5s. : 
“The story is full of incident, and is capitally told.”’"—Westminster Gazette, 


By CAPTAIN F. &. BRERETON 


In the King’s Service: A Tale of Cromwell’s Invasion 
of Ireland. © With 8 Page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 5s, 
** An excellent story......Moves along with unflagging interest.” 


Daily Telegriph. 
By ALICE STRONACH. 
A Newnham Friendship. With 6 Paze Illustra- 


tions by Harold Coping: 3s. 6d. 
“A sympathetic tale of student life.’’— Bookman, 


By GORDON STABLES. 
In Far Bolivia: A Story of a Strange Wild Land. 


With 6 Iilustrations by J. Finnemore, R.I. 3s. 6d. 
“ A stirring narrative.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By LEON GOLSCHMANN. 
Boy Crusoes: A Story of the Siberian Forest. Adapted 


from the Russian, With 6 Page Illustrations by J. Finnemore, R.I. 


3s. 6d, 
“Its freshness and sustained interest mark it out as above the average.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
By MEREDITH FLETCHER. 


Every Inch a Briton: A School Story. With 6 


Tilustrations by Sydney Cowell. 3s. éd. 
“May be recommended as a capital school story.”—Atheneum. 


By HARRY B. NEILSON. 


Droll Doings. Illustrated by Harry B. Neilson, with 


Humorous Verses by the COCKIOLLY BIRD. 23 Full-Page and 18 
Vignettes in full colour. Royal 4to, picture boards, cloth back. 6s, 
“Mr, Harry B. ‘Neilson’s-com'c animals are irresistib!y funny, and the 
verses are full of verve.” — Literature. 


By JUNGE PARRY and Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. 
The Story of Don Quixote. Retold by His 


Honour Judge PARRY. Illustrated by Walter Crane, with, 11 Caloured 
er — 19 Half-page Plates, a Title-page, and Cover. Royal 
8vo, cloth. e ° 
“An exquisite book is Judge Parry’s version af ‘Don Quixote,’. Mr. Walter 
Crane’s illustrations are most delightful.’”—Echo. ‘ site <tliaterst selbioaagr ge 
*,* Also an Edition of 100 Copies, printéd on Japanese Vellum and 
suitably bound, price 25s. net. Each Copy of this Hdition is signed by the 
Author and numbered. 


NEW CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. 
Our Darling's First Book. Bright Pictures and 


Easy Lessons for Little Folk. 4to, 104 in. by 7jin., picture boards, 1s. ; 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
** Contains some really clever sketches.’’—Atheneum. 
‘Excellent pictures,  — lessons—a good example of a modern 
educational book.’’—Outlook. 


Story-Book Time. With 38 Colour Pages, over 40 


Full-page Black-and-White Illustrations, and a: large number of 
Vignettes. Picture boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. — en 
“Everything, whether serious or funny, is wholesome, and the illustrations 
are uncommonly good.”—Spectator. , 





yt 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue Post ‘Free on Application: 








London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. 


NEW BOOKS. 
GARDENS OLD AND NEW: the Country House and its 


Garden Environment. Illustrated, £2 2s. net. 


THE SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY ILLUSTRATED. By John 
LEYLAND. Illustrated by over 130 phs, showiog every feature 
of interest in connection with the 5S Country and the sur- 
rounding Districts, so noted for their wonderful beauty of scenery. 4to, 
cloth, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. net. 


DADDY’S GIRL. By L. T. Meade, A Author of * Daddy’s 
~ a, Illustrations by Gordon Crown 8vo, eloth 


IN NATURE'S WORKSHOP. By Grant Allen. With Illus- 
trations by Frederick En-ck. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


EASY TRENCH DISHES FOR ENGLISH oem, By Mrs. 
GA. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 


THE STORY OF THOUGHT - FEELING. By F. Ryland. 


CELEBRITIES OF THE ARMY. Containing 72 magnificent 
‘coloured Photos of some of the most distinguished Generals of the British 
ym Imperial 4to, 148 pages, 15s, net. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF GARDENING. Edited by E. T. 


mprehensive work for every lover of the Garden. With 
= 0 Mus rations. Specially designed cover. Large 8vo, gilt 
leaves, 21s. net. 


GOLDEN DEEDS OF THE WAR. By A. T. Story. With 
many Portraits of Heroes. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


KHAKI IN SOUTH AFRICA: an Album of Pictures and 
a ge illustrating the Chief Events of the War under Lord 





CHINA OF TO-DAY: the Yellow Peril. An Album of 
Pictures and Photographs illustrating the Principal Places, Incidents, 
and Persons connected with the Crisis in China, 6s. 


A PEEP INTO ‘‘ PUNCH.” By J. Holt Schooling. With 


about 480 Pictures from “ Punch.’’ Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


WHAT SHALL I BE? A Guide to Occupations for Men 


and Women, in which Incomes can be made ranging from £100 to £1,000 
@ year, By E. H, COUMBE, B.A. (Lond.) rown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS ILLUSTRATED. By Francis 
, M.A., F.G8., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. With 180 Illustrations from 
Pb a Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE CAPTAIS : a Magazine for Boys and “Old Boys.” 
III. Sees 575 pages, with 614 Lilustrations, Crown 4to, 
vt gilt edges, 6s. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. Vol. XX. Containing | eos 
pages, with over 1,000 Illustrations, Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s, 


THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE. Vol. V. Containing 668 
pages, with 958 Illustrations. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 6s, 6d 


THE SUNDAY STRAND. Vols. I. and II. Containing the 
whole of IAN MACLAREN’S “ NEW LIFE of OHRIST.” Royal '8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 68. 6d, each volume, 720 pp., with over 700 Illustrations. 


THE NAVY AND ARMY ILLUSTRATED. Vol. X. Con- 
taining 648 peges and 1,854 Pictures, Cloth, gilt edges, 18s. 


THE TRAVELLER, for Whom the World is a Playground. 
b+ ad h. Containing 624 pages, with 824 Pictures. Cloth, gilt edges, 


COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Vol. VII. Containing 


with 1,154 Illustrations, beautifally printed on Art r, and 
bound in c’oth, gilt edges, 21s.; or in half-morvcco, 25s, — 


THE _ SING OF ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. Vol. I. Con- 
ing 832 pages, with over 3,000 Pictures. Cloth, gilt edges, 18s, 


cubenemee OF THE STAGE. Containing 48 beautiful 
Coloured Portraits of some of the most famous Actors and Actresses, 
Handsomiely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 10a, 64. net. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL, By N. L. Jackson. With 20 


Tilustrations. Second Edition, 6s, 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR ALBUM: the British Forces in 


South Africa, 2723 pages, beautifully illustrated with 433 Pictures, 
128, 6d. net. 


THE SIEGE OF LADYSMITH. A handsome Souvenir, 
contéining 120 Photographs taken by a Resident TTUGMAN during 
thé Siege. With Explanatory Text by H. Sr. J. TUGMAN, an eye- 
witness. Handsomely bound in morocco, gilt leaves, oblong 4to, 21s, net. 


THE INTEREATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. By 7 S _, Authors, 
Edited by Dr. MILL, With 448 Illustrations. Demy 8vo 





7-12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.O, 





HURST & BLACKETTS 


CHRISTMAS LIST. 





Now Ready, in 1 vol., crown 4to. llustrated Dra A. D. 
McCormick (from a made by & 8 See 
E. 8. Crogan, Pho! 


Maps, &c. Price One upland Photoare 


FROM the CAPE to CAIRO, the First 


Traverse of Africa from South.to North, see. oe and 
ARTHUR H. SHARP. With Introductory the Right Hon. 
Cecil Rhodes. 
THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Map, price 6s. 


THE RENASCENCE of SOUTH 


AFRICA. By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, Author of “China in 
Transformation,’’ formerly Administrator of Mashonaland, South Africa. 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


In 1 vol,, demy 8vo, with 90 Ilustrati after Drawings and Photographs 
by the Author, price 12s, net. 


AMONG the WOMEN ofthe SAHARA. 


By Madame JEAN POMEROLL. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL 
N. D’Anvers), Author of the “ Elementary History of Art,” &c. 


A SPLENDIO BOOK ON SPORT IN INDIA. 
Now Ready, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 59 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 16s. net, 


WILD SPORTS of BURMA and 


ASSAM. By Colonel POLLOCK (late Staff Corps), and W. 8. THOM 
(Assistant Superintendent of Police, Burma). 


CHARMING ‘CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
MARY’S MENAGERIE. Written and Illus- 


trated by ARTHUR LAYARD. In 1 vol., oblong 4to, price 2s, 6d. 
GOLDEN HAIR and CURLY HEAD. A Poem 


by ALLEN UPWARDS. With Illustrations by Harold Cop _ In 
1 vol., crown 4to, with Frontispiece in Photogravure, price 2s. 


THE WONDER WORKERS. A Dream of 
Holy Flowers. By A, O’D, BARTHOLEYNS, Author of “ The Legend of 
the Christmas Rose.”’ Illustrated by 11 Full-p ay in Colour and 
Half-Tone, drawn especially for this Work by poer Downing. Inl 
vol., crown 4to, price 6s. 


THE PINK HEN. A Fairy Tale for Children. 


By CUTHBERT SPURLING. With 14 Illustrations by Duncan Tate. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Cover in Colours, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


ras LEGEND of the CHRISTMAS ROSE 


. OD. BARTHOLEYNS. [Illustrated by Delapoer Downing. In 
: fs , 4to, with special Cover Lithographed in 9 Colours, price 2s, 6d. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


In special binding, extra superfine cloth, gild edges. Complete in Case, 
price 30s, net, containing— 





DONOVAN. |A HARDY NORSE- 
WE TWO. _ * MAN. 

IN the GOLDEN | WON by WAITING. 
ee 'TO RIGHT the 


KNIGHT ERRANT. _ wrona. 


These novels can also be obtained in green cloth binding, 
price 3s, 6d. each volume, 





BEATRICE WHiTBY’S NOVELS. 
Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE AWAKENING | MARY FENWICK’S 
of MARY FENWICK. DAUGHTER, 


._| IN the SUNTIME of 
PART of the PRO nA ge AB on 


ONE REASON WHY. 
ATTER of SKILL 
- other Sesiten. SUNSET. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


DR. GEORGE MACDONALD’S NOVELS. 
DAVID ELGINBROD.| SIR GIBBIE. 
ROBERT FALCONER. ALEC FORBES. 

SALTED WITH FIRE. 





HURST & BLACKETT, Lrp., 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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ILLUSTRATED STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS 


NATURAL 


HISTORY. 





CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, Figures and 
— of the Shells of Mollusks, with Remarks on their Affinities, 
Synonomy, and i a Distribution. By LOVELL . REEVE, 
F.L.8., and G. ERBY, F.L.8. Complete in 20 vols, 4to, with 
2,727 Coloured Plates half-calf, £178 net. 
A detailed List of Monographs and Volumes may be bad, 


ELEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY: an Introduction to 


the Natural History of Shells, and of the Animals which form them. By 
LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S8. 2 ‘vols., 62 Coloured Plates, £2 16s, net. 


FOREIGN FINCHES in CAPTIVITY. By Arthur 


G. BUTLER, Pb.D., F.L.S., F.Z.8., F.E.S. With 60 Plates, beautifully 
Coloured by Hand. "Royal dto, cloth, £4 14s, 6d, net ; half-morocco, £5 68. 
net, 


TERACOLUS: a Monograph of the Genus. By 


E. M. BOWDLER SHARPE. Parts I. to VIII, 4to, each with 4 Coloured 
Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


Part LXXVI., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. net. 


THE LEPIDOPTERA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 


By CHARLES G. BARRETT, F.E.S. Vols, I. to VI., each 12s.; Large 
Edition, Vol. I., —_ = Coloured Plates, 53s.; Vols. II. to VI., each with 
48 Coloured Plates, 63s. net. 


THE LARVZ of the BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA, 


and their FOOD PLANTS. By OWEN 8. WILSON. With Life-sized 
Fi Drawn and Coloured from Nature by Eleanora Wilson. 40 
Coloured Plates, 63s, net. 


THE BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. Described and 


Figured by H. C. LANG, M.D., F.L.8. With 82 Coloured Plates, contain- 
ing upwards of 900 Figures. 2 vola., £3 188, net. 


Part XLVIII., with 8 Coloured Plates, 15s. net, and Vol. IV., £9 5s, net, 


LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. Moore, F.Z.8. 


F.E.8. Vola. I. and IV., each with 94 Coloured Plates; Vols. Il. and III,» 
each with 96 Coloured Plates, £9 5s, cloth; £9 15s, half-morocco, 


THE LEPIDOPTERA of CEYLON. By F. Moore, 


F.Z.8. 3 vols., medium 4to, 215 Coloured Plates, cloth, » gilt tops, £21 12s, 
net. Published under the auspices of the Government of Ceylon. 


The HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. — 
16s, ; Large-Paper Edition, with 51 Coloured Plates, 688, 


The HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA of the } BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.1.8. Complete, with a 
Structural Plate, 14s. Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 48s, net. 


The HEMIPTERA HOMOPTERA of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By JAMES EDWARDS, F.E.S. one Me 2 Structu- 
ral Plates, 12s. Large Edition, with 28 Coloured Plates, 43s. net. 


THE COLEOPTERA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 


By the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S. Complete in 5 vols., with 2 
Structural Plates, £4, Large Edition, with 180 Coloured Plates, £14 net. 


BRITISH INSECTS. ByE.F. Staveley. 16 Coloured 
Plates and Woodcuts. 12s, net. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. By HT. 


STAINTON, 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net, 


BRITISH BEETLES. By E.C. Rye. New Edition. 


Revised by the Rev. — FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S, 16 Coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts. 9s. net 


BRITISH BEES. By W.E.Shuckard. 16 Coloured 


Plates and Woodcuts. 9s, net. 


BRITISH SPIDERS. By E.F.Staveley. 16 Coloured 
Plates and Woodcuts. 9s, net. 
BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By A. 8. Pennington, F.L.S. 
Plates. 9a. net. 


CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. Illustrations 


and Descriptions of the Genera of Insects found in Great Britain and 
Treland,. 8 vols., royal 8vo, 770 Coloured Plates, £21 net. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATA. 
By A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., F.R.S. (Edin.), F.C.8. Demy 8vo, with 
81 Dlustrations, 15s, net, 

RESPIRATORY PROTEIDS: Researches in Bio- 


logical Chemistry. By A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. 6s. net. 


METEORS, AEROLITES, and FALLING STARS. 
By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON, F.C.S. Crown 8vo, 25 Woodcuts and Litho- 
graphic Frontispiece, 6s. net. 





ch 7s, 6d, Coloured, 5s, Uncoloured, net. 


ea 
THE HE! = of the BRITISH. ISLES. By 
W. H. PEARSON. Issued to Subscribers for the Complete Work only, in 
28 Monthly Parts, each with 8 Plates, 7s. 6d. Coloured, 5s, Uncoloured, 
net. Prospectus on application. 


FLORA of TROPICAL AFRICA. By D. Oliver, F.R. 6. 


Vols, I. to ITI., 20s. each net. The Continuation Edited by Sir W. 
THISELTON- DYER, F.R.S. Vol. VII., 27s. 6d. net. Vol. V., 25s. 6a. 
net. Published under the authority of the First Commissioner of Her 
Majesty’s Works. 


FLORA CAPENSIS: a Systematic Description of 


the Plants of the Cape Co'ony, Caffraria, and Port Natal.},Vols. I. to III., 
by W. H. HARVEY and O. W. SCNDER, 18s, ow net. The Continua- 
tion Edited by Sir W. T. THISELTON- DYER, F.R.S. Vol, VI., 24s. net, 

Vol, VII., 33s. net. Published under the authority of the Governments of 
the Cape ‘and Natal. 


FLORA of BRITISH INDIA. By Sir J. D. Hooker, 

C.B., G.C.S.1., F.B.8., &c., assisted by various Botanists. 7 vols., £12 net. 
Sections I, to IIL., — Parts I, to [X., royal an, each with 12 Plates, 
21s, Coloured, n 

THE POTAMOGETO 8 (Pond Weeds) of the 
BRITISH ISLES, By ALFRED FRYER, A.L,S. Dlustrated by Robert 
Morgan, F.L.S. 

HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. By 
G. BENTHAM, F.R.S Seventh Edition. Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, 
C.B., K.C.S.I., F.R.S. 9s. net. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH FLORA. 


Drawn by W. H. FITCH, F.L.S., and W. G. SMITH, F.L.S. 1,315 Wood 
Engravings. Fourth Edition, 9s. net. 


BRITISH GRASSES. By M. Plues. 16 Coloured 


Plates and Woodcuts, - 9s, net, 


BRITISH FERNS. By M. Plues. 16 Coloured 


Plates and Woodcuts, 9s. net. 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. ByS.0.Gray. 16 Coloured 


Plates. 9s. net. 


SYNOPSIS of BRITISH MOSSES. By C. P. Hobkirk, 


F.L.S, Revised Edition. 6s, 6d. net, 


HANDBOOK of BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rev. 


J. eee M.A., F.L.8. Second Edition. 24 Coloured Plates. 
8. ne! 


BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rev. M. J. 
BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.S. ~ a + one a ag of nearly 400 pages by 
WORTHINGTON G. 8 SMITH, vols., 24 Coloured Plates, 36s, 
net. Supplement only, 12s, 


BRITISH FUNGI, PHYCOMYOETES, and USTI- 


LAGINEX. ByGEORGE MASSEE, 8 Plates. 6s, 6d. net. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, familiarly described 


+ gee Four Seasons, By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 24 Coloured Plates, 
14s, net. 


THE NARCISSUS: its History and Culture. By 


F. W. BURBIDGE, F.L.S. With a Scientific Review of the entire Genus 
a A = BAKER, F.R.S., F.L.S. With 48 beautifully Coloured Plates, 


THE. BRITISH FERNS. Ooloured Figures and 


Descriptions of the Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland, By Sir W. J. 
HOOKER, F.R.S. 66 Coloured Piates, . 36s. net. 


GARDEN FERNS. Coloured Figures and Descrip- 
tions. A Selection of Exotic Ferns adapted for Cultivation in the 
Garden, Hothouse, and Conservatory. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 
64 Colo Plates, 36s, net. 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History of 


British Seaweeds. By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, F.R.8.. New Edition. 
Royal 8vo, 4 vols., 360 Coloured Plates, £7 10s, net, 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA: a History of 


Australian Seaweeds. _By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, F.R.8S. Royal 8vo, 
5 vols., 300 Coloured Plates, £7 13s, net. 


The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM-HIMALAYA: 
being an Account, Botanical and Geographical, of the Rhododendrons 
recently discovered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya by Sir J. D. 
HOOKER, F.R.S. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Folio, 20 Coloured 
Plates, £4 14g, 6d. net. 

Vol. LVI, (1900), 42s. net, 


THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: Figures and 
Descri' of New and sa Plants. By Sir J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S., 
&ec. Series. Vols. I. to LV., each 42s. net. Published Monthly, 
with 6 Plates, 3s, 6d. Calourbd Annual Subscription, 42s. 
A Complete Set from the commencement, 126 vols., £126. 





LOVELL REEVE & CO., Lurep, Publishers to the Home, Colonial and Indian Governments, 
6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
A FASCINATING BOOK ON THE FAIR SEX. 


WOMEN of the RENAISSANCE. By De MAvLpE LA 
OCLAVIRRE. 8vo, 521 pp. and Index, 108.64. | Second Edition ready. 


‘A most intricate and masterly analysis of the great feminine Revolution or 
Renaissance of the 16th century. There are chapters which we find ourselves 
ge that everybody might read—the admirable essay, for instance, on 
‘The Embroidery of Life,’ and that other discussing the influence of Platonism 
on conversation. It is a book to be much pressed on every young woman who 
thinks she ‘knows life,’ but perhaps to be kept back from the one who 
modestly confesses that she would rather not know it.” — Spectator. 
“Quite the most interesting book of the moment.” — Mercury. “ Not 
only an exhaustive study of the life, occupations, aims, and character of 
woman, but also a fascinating ra of the ‘ eternal feminine,’ written with 
an extraordinary sympathy.”—Velegraph. “Its lively pages teem with refer- 
ences to the customs, feminine ideals, and the famous women of that time.”’— 
World, “Its fascination baffles analysis. It presents one of the happiest 
conjunctions of artist and scholar. Many-sided and penetrative, it is equally 
notable for its exquisite lightness of touch and bmilliancy of execution.”— 
St. James's Gazette. “Lilustrated with an unceasing flow of anecdote and 
citation, The book will attract a wide circle of readers.”— Atheneum. 


N ABSORBING COURT BIOGRAPHY, 


A 
AUGUSTA, EMPRESS of GERMANY. By Ciara 
TSCHUDI. With Coloured Portrait. 7s. 6d. ‘“‘ We see a cultured 
sensitive princess thrown amongst uncongenial surroundings, where she 
is misunderstood and slighted and unloved, her husband irrevocably 
estranged from her, absorbed in his passion for military greatness, and 
dominated by his masterful Chancellor. 
history.”"—Telegraph. ‘* Will be read withgreatinterest. The references 
to the present Emperor will be with much interest.””—Daily News. 
WO UNIFORM VOLUMES. 


The ANTARTIC: its Geograph 
Structure, Climate, Flora, Fauna, By Dr. FRICKER. Large Map. 
Plater, and Bibliography. 8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘‘ Most seasonable.” — World. 
“*A good, honest piece of work.” —Daily Chronicle. ‘“‘ An exbaustive 
account.”"—Academy. “A fascinating history.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
** As good an account as we could wish to have.”— Pall Mail Gazette. 


MADAGASCAR, MAURITIUS, and the other 
EAST AFRICAN ISLANDS, By Dr. C. KELLER. 3 Coloured Maps 
and 64 Iilustrations. Large 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ This day. 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. 
18 


A FORGOTTEN EMPIRE. By R. Sewett. 
Plates and 3 Coloured Maps. Royal 8vo, 15s. ‘‘ Authentic history has 
no more impressive illustration of Prospero’s famous speech than the 
story of the sudden rise, amazing grandeur, and complete disappearance 
of the Hindu Kingdom of Vijayanagar...... Mr. Sewell’s contribution ta 
the history of India is of unquestionable value. An admirable history.” 


E Scotsman, 
FORT ST. GEORGE, MADRAS. By Mrs. Frank 
PENNY. With Pen-and-Ink Sketches. 8vo, 10s. 6d. “A useful and 
readable book.”—Atheneum. ‘‘ Cannot fail to find many readers. The 
account of the early days of the East [dia Co. is deeply interesting.”’— 
Westminster Review, 





(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


Spectator. “* Must rank as the standard book. adras Mail. 
ARCHITECTS of ENGLISH LITERATURE: Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Great Writers, from Shakespeare to Tennyson. 


By R. FARQUHARSON SHARP, of the British Museum. With a Series 
of Autograph MSS. from the British Museum. 5s, net. [ Thie day. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
GIRLS’ CHRISTIAN NAMES: their History, Mean- 


ing, and Association. By HELENA SWAN. Printed throughout in red 
and black. Thick small 8vo, fancy cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 

“A very interesting little volume, containing a great amount of informal 
tion, collected with no small pains and research. The etymology of the name, 
its variants and derivatives, sometimes not a httle remote, its use, historica, 
associations, &c., make up an interesting account under each name.” —Spectater. 

Miss Swan has done her work very prettily.”— Academy. 

TWO CHILDREN’S BOOKS BY WELL-KNOWN NOVELISTS. 


(1) THE ADVENTURES of TOD, WITH and WITHOUT 
BETTY. By G. CARDELLA, Author of “ A King’s Daughter,” “ For 
the Life of Others,” &c. LItlustrated by Photographs from Life. 2s. 6d, 

“An excellent child’s book. . . . a sort of rambling history of Tod and 

Betty for a year or two.”—Journal of Education. ** There is an ample 

provision of pictures, cleverly produced from photographs of children,” 

Atheneum, “ Simply and most winningly written.”—Glasgow Herald, 


(2) A POOR BUFFER. By He.en Savitz, Author of 
“* Love the Player.”” With Illustrations by Nancy Ruxton. 3s. 6d, 

_ “A very natural and a very touching narrative, well told and exceedingly 

interesting.”’— Glasgow Herald. “A pretty story about a lovable and larky 

little Irish girl.”— Scotsman, 


HOW to MAKE and HOW to MEND. By An Amateur 
MECHANIC, 292 pages, 277 Illustrations, 2s, 6d. net. 
[Second Edition next week. 

Fall directions for making and mending articles, implements, &c., of the 
household, playroom, workshop, garden, poultry yard, kennel, country, field; 
river, cycles, electricity, photography, glass-work, leather-work, varnishes, 
glues, cements, paints, stains, dyes, cleaning, joints, knots, fireworks, and 
hundreds of other subjeets. 

AN ADMIRABLE INTRODUCTION TO PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


THE ROMANCE of the EARTH. By Prof. A. W. 
BICKERTON. With 56 fine Illustrations. 2s, 6d. [This day. 
Chap, I, The Earth’s Motions. II. Beginning of the Earth, IIT. Making of 
the Earth’s Crast, IV. Earth-Sculpturing. V.{ce Ages. VI. Land and Sea. 
VIL, Origin of Life. VIII. Plants and Animals, IX. Life of the Body. X. The 
Eye and the Ear, XI, Evolution. XII. Order of Strata. XIII. The Dawn of the 
— XIV. Embryology. XV. Organic Ascent. XVI. Procession of Animal 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO,, Lim., London. 


A valuable contribution to~ 


. Exploration,,. 


“*Traces the history with a; lucidity,’’—_ 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


If you propose purchasing an Encyclopedia, the . 
undernoted facts regarding Chambers's Encyclo- 
pedia will interest you, 


« CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The present edition, although dated 1895, has 
been reprinted and revised since that date, and 
is, in fact, thoroughly abreast of the times in 
Science, Literature, Biography, Travel, &c., &c. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Is the only important work of this character to 
which the foregoing statement can be applied. 
For proof of the up-to-date character of the 
work, call upon your bookseller and consult such 
articles as 
SOUDAN, ACETYLENE, ARGON, BISMARCK, 
JAMESON, KITCHENER, &c., &c. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The Ten Volumes are published at £5 in cloth, : 
and £7 10s. half-morocco, but booksellers give ‘ 
the usual discount off above. prices. Your book- 

seller or the Publishers will supply you with a 
prospectus giving full particulars of 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 
CHAMBERS’S 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


‘ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND ARTISTICALLY BOUND. 








Price Gs. Gilt Edges. 


SEVEN MAIDS. By L. T. Meade. 


“ A sweet!y-written and graceful story of girl life.” —Scotsman. 





Price 5s. 


MISS NONENTITY. By L. T. Meade. 


Punch says :—‘ My Baronitess informs me that she has not the slightest 
hesitation in advising everybody young enough to enjoy the story to make the 
acquaintance of ‘Miss Nonentity,’ by L. T. Meade. She will be found a very 
delightful person, who proves--herself to ba a ‘Miss Somebody, and of con- 
siderable importance too.” 


CHARGE! or Briton and Boer. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
** Bids well to be the most popular boys’ book of the year.’’—Scotsman. 


VENTURE and VALOUR. Being Stories told 
by G. A. HENTY, A. CONAN DOYLE, G, M, FENN, W. W. JACOBS, 
TOM GALLON, GORDON STABLES, &. 

“ Will be.a favourite with boys of spirit.””—Dundee Advertiser. 


TOM’S BOY. By the Author of “ Laddie,”’ 
**TIP-CAT,” &c. + 
‘The publishers may expect ‘Tom's Boy’ to enjoy the same vogue as 
*Tip-Cat.’ Few comprehend better than this author the heart and under- 
standing of a child.”"—Daily Telegraph. é 





Price 3s. 6d. 


THE THREE WITCHES. 
By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


To-day says:—“ If you want a charming book for the children, get Mra, 
Molesworth’s ‘Three Witches,’ illustrated by that delightful humourist in 
‘line,’ Lewis Baumer.” 


THE STORY of a SCHOOL CONSPIRACY. 
By ANOREW HOME. 


“ Telling of a deep-laid plot and of hairbreadth escapes! All guaranteed to 
fill the heart of every schoolboy with keenest joy. * olle lege, Tolle lege!’ 
O Schoolboy ! or irreparable will be tby loss.”—'he Baron de B.-W., in Punch, 





, Price 2s. 6d. 
CELIA’S CONQUEST. By L. E. Tiddeman. 
“ A capital book for girls.” —Scotsman. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, LimiTED, 47, Paternoster Row, London; ' 
and Edinburgh. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S LIST. 


A USEFUL BOOK /I8 A BETTER GIFT THAN A USELESS TRINKET. 


Sixth Edition. Cloth Elegant. 4s. 6d. 


FOR OUR THE STORY OF THE BIBLE, 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION. 











YOUNG Including the Historical Connection between the Old and New Testaments. Tcld in Simple Language. 
FRIENDS By CHARLES FOSTER. 
° ; With Maps and over 250 Engravings. 


“ The work needs only to be known to make its way into families,”—Scotsman, 


OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN GEOLOGY. |OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN BOTANY.|THE THRESHOLD OF SCIENCE. 
to Geology Out of Doors, By Sketches of British Wild Flowers in their Homes. Simple and Amusing Experiments. R. 

= COLE, MELA. ‘*“ By R. LLOYD PRAEGER, B.A., M.R.1.A.  Illus- ALDER WRIGHT, D.Sc., F.R.S, Precentation 
Edition. Gilt edges, 7s. 6d,; also in handsome 


freee ‘ORENVILLE A. 
F.G.8. With 12 Full-Page Plates after Photo- trated by Drawings from ature, and Photographs. 
Cloth, 7s, 6d. ; gilt, 88. €d. cloth, 68, Second Edition. 


graphs, and Illustrations, 8s, 6d. 








Second Edition, Revised. Crown Svo. With Illustrations. Price 16s. 
With Bibliography, Appendices and I; dices (Greek and Fnglish,) 


FOR OUR A MANUAL OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 


LITERARY a 
FRIENDS PERCY GARDNER, M.A., Litt.D., AND F. B. JEVONS, M.A.,, Litt.D., sf ¥ 
; Prof. of Class, Archeology and Art in the University of Ozford. Principal of Hatfield Hall in the University of Durham. 
** A work which, although crammed full of information, is everywhere readable.”—Atheneum. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERA- 


the Earliest Period to the Death 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES | {4 , Manual | A BIsTORy OF ROMAN ETERS | 








of), By WIL Y,M v. 
f Hu- anity, — ra ton. Revised Hom a: “ pA ES Se oath asa by pt R By FRANK B, JEVONS, M.A.,, 
M and Bdited b: by nivel LANCIANI, DO | the Earliest Period to the Times cf the Anto. | ee Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham. 
Ox on,, LL,D. Sixtcenth Edition, 10s. 6d. nines, Sixth Edition, 8s, 6d. Third Edition. Cloth, 8s, 6d, 





JUST OUT. Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Numerous Plates, Diagrams, 
and Illustrations. 2is. 


ROAD MAKING AND MAINTENANCE. 


FOR OUR A PRACTICAL TREATISE FOR ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND OTH 
ERS. 
B U S | N E Ss S With an Historical Sketch of Ancient and Modern Practice. 
By THOMAS AITKEN, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor to the County Council of Fife, 
FRIENDS. ad Cupar Division. 


“Should be on the reference shelf of EVERY MUNICIPAL and COUNTY BNGINEER OR SURVEYOR throughout the United 
Kingdom, and of every Colonial Engineer."—The Surveyor. 


THE, PRINCIPLES | AND GONSTRUC- A MANUAL oF CIVIL ENGINEER- GAS, Ott | AND AIR ENGINES. A 
Engineering Surveys, Earth- BOOK ON INTERNAL COM. 


and N water py By HENRY D VEY, work Batlwave Cavals, Harbours, &. BUSTION A MOTORS WITHOUT BOILER. By 
M.Inst.C.B., M — ech.E., F .G.8., &e. Just Toohene RANE NE. With Tables and BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.®. 
Out. In Large 8vo Handsome Cloth, With Tilustrations Crown 8vo, Cloth, 16s. Twentieth Now Ready. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
Frontispiece, several ‘Plates, and over 250 Illustra- Edition. Large 8vo, Handsome cloth, 25s, 

tions. 21s, 





NOW READY, Handsome Cloth, ae fan beeen = 36 plates, comprising 167. Figures 
(many in colours). 


FOR OUR ATLAS OF URINARY SEDIMENTS. 


MEDICAL Edited and Annotated by SHERIDAN DELEPINE, M.B., C.M. Edin. 
FRIEN D S Professor ¢ oan as RNR naa College and Victoria University, Manehester. 
t 
a Trapt ' Ry he yy student and tea FDEB. of th qUniversity of Monieh. by F.C. M00 's eet Be. . B.«Vict.) 
Glasgow Medica? Journal. 

CLINICAL DIAGNOSIS: the Bacterio- CLINICAL MEDICINE. For Practitioners}; MENTAL DISEASES: with Special 

logical, Chemical, and Microscopical Evidence of Students. BORY, M.D., F.R.C.P., References to the Pathological ‘Aspects of Insanity 

BL Pnesician to pd pe bay al Iofirn By W. BEVAN LEWIS, L.R.C P. Lond., M.R.C.S. 


y Dr. RUDOLF JAKSCH, Pro- 

fessor of Special Pathology and Therapeutics, With chapters on Skin Dinensee Tarrngoscopls Eng., Medics] Superintendent and Director of the 
Prague. FOURTH ENGLISH EDITION W! 

with Additions, by Prof. R. voN JAKSCH. With 
many Illustrations (some in colour), 24s. 


NEW VOLUME OF GRIFFIN’S ‘‘NEW LAND SERIES.” Edited by Prof. GRENVILLE A. J. COLE,MR1.A., F.G.8, 
With numerous am Specially Drawn and Executed say pees Work. Just Out. 


Examination, and “ Réntgen Rays’ * in West Riding Asylum, Wakefield, Second Edition, 
SECOND EDITION, with numerous Illustra’ leas with Illustrations and 26 Plates, . 
(several coloured). 21s. 





F OR OUR rge crown 8vo, handsome clioth, 
‘FRIENDS zr. A W 3} $s: 
THEIR RESOURCES AND PROSPECTIVE ADVANTAGES. 
ABROAD. By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S.E. Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 


** We cannot recommend a more useful book for perasal than Dr. Mill’s.”"— Financial News. 


PROSPECTING for MINERALS. A Practical Handbook | FOOD SUPPLY. By Robert Bruce, Agricultural Superin- 








for Prospectors, Explorers, Settlers, &c. By 8. HERBERT COX, tendent to the Royal Dublin rum te With Appendix on PRESERVED 
Assoc. R,S8.M., M.Inst.M.M., F.G.8. Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. FOODS by C. A. MITCHELL, B.A., F.1.C. With many Engravings from 
Second Edition. Handsome cloth, 5s. ; leather, 6s. 6d. Photographs illustrating the cbief Breeds of Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, 
“This ADMIRABLE LITTLE WORK......CLEAR and LUCID, De itining Journal. &c. 4s. 6d. ‘* BRISTLES with information.”—Farmers’ Gazette. 
. THE MOST ACCEPTABLE OF GIFT BOOKS. 
FOR ALL Each Series complete in itself, and sold separately. First Series, Thirty-fifth Edition. Second Series, Ninth Edition. 
O U R A Treasury of Reference, consisting of Quotations and Selections from the most celebrated Authors. Compiled and fete ticall y 
arranged by HENRY SOUTHGATE, In square 8vo, toned paper. Presentation Edition, cloth elegant, 12s, 6d. each vol. ; 
F RI EN DS. Library Edition, Roxburghe, 14s. each vol. ; ditto, morocco antique, 21s. ‘each vol, 


‘* A magnificent gift book, appropriate to all times and all seasons.”—Freemasons’ Magazine. 
Fult Catalogue post free on application. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Limited, Exeter Street, Strand. 
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laying out of the ground t» the packing of flowers, 


HISTORY of the LODGE of EDINBURGH. Mary’s 


Chapel, No.1. (Tercentonary Edition.) Embracing an Account of the Rise and 
Progress of Freemasonry in Scotland. By D, MURRAY LYON, Cor. MS.AS., 
Grand Secretary to the Lodge of Scotland. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 4to, 30s. 


“ Since 1873 quite a number of Histories of Old Scottish Lodges have appeared, which throw 4 flood of 
light on the Laws and Customs of the Craft during the Sevonteenth and Eighteenth Centuries; each, how- 
ever, almost exclusively dealing with purely local or ——_ organisations. The Author, however, for 
the production of his great work, had before him the oldest Recc c é 
besides still earlier Regulations ; and after a most exhaustive examination of the ancient minutes, he wrote 
his famous History, which, at one bound, placed him in the front rank of Masonic Authors, and has made 
his name known and respected wherever the Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons flourishes, and its 
eventful past is studied as it deserves to be.”—The Masonic Illustrated, Nov., 1900. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: a Practical and 


Scientific Exposition of the Art of Gardening in all its Branches. By ROBERT 
THOMPSON, of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick, &c. New 
Edition, revised and entirely remodelled under the direction and general editorship 
of WILLIAM WATSON, F.R.H.S., Assistant Curator, Royal Gardens, Kew, with contri- 
butions from Dr. M. T. Masters, F.R.S., Epwarp Maw ey, F.MS., G. MAssEz, 
F.L.S., F. W. Bursipas, M.A., F.LS., J. Fraser, F.LS., E. T, WILLIS, and many 
other eminent specialists. Illustrated by numerous engravings in the Text, and a 
series of Coloured Plates. In 6 divisional volumes, imperial 8vo, bound in cloth, 
price 88. each, net. 


In aim the book is comprehensive. Its purpose is to form a complete compendium of all the 
en, fruit-garden, and a. It covers the whole subject, from the 


dest Lodge Records in the world, dating from 1599, 





its, and vegetables for market. 





THE BOOK of the HOME: a Practical Guide to General 
Household Management, Produced under the general editorship of H. C. 
DAVIDSON, assisted by over one hundred specialists. Copiously illustrated by 
Coloured Plates and Engravings in the Text. In 8 divisional volumes, super-royal 
8vo, bound in cloth, coloured edges, price 5s. each net, 


The ‘‘ Book of the Home” is intended to form a complete work of reference on all subjects connected 
with household management. No efforts have been spared to ensure that every matter bearing upon the 
Home and Home Life shall receive full and sufficient treatment, and that the information given shall be 
reliable and, in the best sense of the phrase, up-to-date. 








MESSRS. MACLEHOSE’S PUBLICATIONS 








THIS DAY, crown 8vo, with 16 Illustrations, price 5s. net, 


MEMORIES OF THE TENNYSONS. 


By the Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, 
Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 

“The personal reminiscences which occupy the larger part of this little volume will be 
welcome to all admirers of the poet. The intimate friendship bet the Tenny and 
the Rawnsley families, extending over severa! generations, gives a peculiar interest to their 
impressions of the poet in ‘the old Lincolnsnire days’ and long afterwards.”—Daily News. 

* All lovers of Tennyson may thank the author for some pl t int ing ing. 
....[t was well that occasional notes here given were made of Tennyson’s invariably interest- 
ing conversation. Thus we have allusions to Homer, Burns, Wordsworth, Browning, 
Matthew Arnold. and other men, as well as various matters which unquestionably deserv 
preservation....The pleasure we have derived from much that he gives us will be lasting.” 

Daily Chronicle. 








THIS DAY, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net, 


KANT’S COSMOGONY, as in his Essay on the 


“ Retardation of the Rotation of the Earth,’’ and his “‘ Natural History 
and Theory of the Heavens.” With Introduction, Appendices, and a 
Portrait of Thomas Wright, of Durham, Edited anc Translated by 
W. HASTIE, D.D., Professor of Divinity, University of Glasgow. 





“ Prof. Hastie’s introduction to the German masterpieces in the literature of natura! 
philosophy is a superb accomplishment in scholarly and thoughtful exposition.”— Scotsman 





THIS DAY, crown 8vo, price 6s, net. 


SUPERSTITIONS of the HIGHLANDS 
and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND. 


Collected entirely from Oral Sources. 
By JOHN GREGORSON CAMPBELL, 
Minister of Tiree, Joint Author of ‘‘ Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition.” 


“The volume is in its way singularly interestiog and forms a rich mine for the folklorist. 
Some of the stories may be met with under other versions, but most of them appear here for 
the first time, and are wonderfully varied. The light they throw upon the Highlanders’ 
ways of thinking is remarkable,”— Scottish Review. 





THIRD THOUSAND. Post 8vo, 2 vols., with New Portrait, 12s, net. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS of CHRISTIANITY. 


Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Theology delivered to the University 
} of Glasgow in Sessions 1892-3 and 1895-6, 


_.__ By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D., 
Late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 
With a Memoir by EDWARD CAIRD, D.O.L., LL.D., Master of Balliol. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Glasgow. 
Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: MACMILLAN & CO., Limited. 





NOW READY. 
2 vols., 8vo, pp. 1226. Price £1 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF 
AMERICA BEFORE COLUMBUS, 


According to Documents and Approved Authors. 
By P. De ROO. 
VOL, I—AMERICAN ABORIGINES. 
VOL, Il.—EvRoPEAN IMMIGRANTS. 
The most comp'ete and authoritative work which has yet appeared on 


this fascinating subject. It is illustrated throughout by Maps, Plans, and 
Engravings. 


8vo, cloth, pp. 392. Price 10s, 6d. 


THE TRUE WILLIAM PENN. 


By SYDNEY G. FISHER. 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations. 


What is now demanded in biography is the simple truth—and all of it, 
This book supplies it. 








Post 8vo, cloth, pp. 235. Prive 6s, 


LITERARY RAMBLES 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By THEODORE F. WOLFE, M.D. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


“His (Wolfe’s) books are an anthology of literary visions and memories 
and associations which it is a delight to read, and a joy to cherish.” Moved 
erald, 


LONDON : 36, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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DAVID NUIT, 57-59, Long Acre. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO MISS HURLL’S MADONNA IN ART. 


HEROINES of the BIBLE in ART. By 
CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Crown 8vo, 361 pages. Printed on 
Hand-made Paper. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 27 Full-Page 
Reproductions from Masterpieces of all Schoole. Cloth, gilt top, edges 
trimmed, net 3s. 6d. 


THE WILD ANIMAL PLAY for CHIL- 


DREN. By ERNEST SETON THOMPSON, Author of “‘ Wild Animals I 
have Known,” &c. With Music by D. G. MASON, aud 19 Illustrations by 
the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


*,* Introduces the various characters of ‘‘ Wild Animals I have Kaown,” 
and the other works of the Author which have had such a marvellous success, 
and weaves them into a delightful little extravaganza which can be acted in 
apy schoolroom or nursery. 


THE LAWS and PRINCIPLES of VINT. 
Stated and Explained, and its Practice Illustrated, by E. HOFFMANN 
and A. von RENNENKAMPFF. Edited by F. W. HADDAN. With 
numerous Diagrams, Square 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


*,* VINT, the Russian National Card Game, is declared by good judges to 
be much superior to either Whist or Bridge. 


“THE ONLY EFFECTUAL MEANS OF COMBATING HOOLIGANISM.” 


THE BOYS’ CLUB in THEORY and PRAC- 


TICE. A Manual of Suggestions for Workers. By B. PAUL NEUMAN. 
With Supplementary Chapters by A. F. JENKIN, President of tho 
Amateur Gymnastic and Fencing Association; E. M. 8. PILKINGTON, 
Manager of the St. Andrew's Boys’ Club, Westminster ; and T. E, GRAY, 
Instructor t» the St. John’s Gymnasium, Holloway. Crown 8vo, 180 pp., 
cloth, 2s. 6d, 

Contents :—Existing Organisations (Continuation Schools, Boys’ Brigades, 
&c.); The Theory of the Boys’ Club (Membership, Government, &c.); Lhe Cost 
of the Boys’ Club (Maintenance, Premises, &c.); How tu Secure Workers ; How 
to Start a Club, 


A WOMAN TENDERFOOT. By Grace 
GALLATIN SETON-THOMPSON. Squar. crown 8vo, 355 pp., 7 Full- 
Page Plates, and over 150 Marginal Lllustrations by Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son, G. Wright, E. M. Ashe, and S. N. Abbott. In art linen cover, 
specially designed by Author, top gilt, edges trimmed, net 6s, 


*,* Of the above work, issued in the United States a month ago, a Firat 
Edition of 5,0v0 Uupies has already been sold out. Mrs. Thompson has accom- 
panied her husband, the Autnor of ** Wild Animals I have Known,” in his 
explorations of the wildest aistricts of North America. 


LYRA HEROICA. A Book of Verse for 


Boys. Selected and Arranged by W. E, HENLEY. School Edition, with 
a New Appendix (80 pp.) of Notes and Elucidations by L. COPE CORN- 
FORD and W. W. GREG. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 


*,* The Notes and Elucidations may be had separately at 1s. by purchasers 
of previous issues of the School Edition. 


POPULAR STUDIES IN MYTHOLOGY, ROMANCE, AND 
FOLK-LORE. 


Each 6d. net (7d. post free), 


No. 7.—MYTHOLOGY and FOLK-TALES: 


their Relation and Interpretation. By E., SIDNEY HARTLAND, 


No. 8—-CUCHULAINN, the IRISH 


ACHILLES. By ALFRED NUTT. 


No. 9—THE RIG VEDA. By E. Vernon 


ARNOLD, Professor of Latin in the University College of North Wales, 
*,* A full List of the Series sent on application. 





SCOTTISH HISTORY FROM CONTEMPORARY WRITERS. 


THE RISING of 1745. With a Biblio- 


graphy of Jacobite History, 1689-1788, By C, SANFORD TERRY, M.A.,, 
University Lecturer in History in the University of Aberdeen. 16mo, 
xiv.-322 pp. With Portrait of Prince Charles Edward, Facsimile of His 
Handwriting, Map of Scotland Showing the Clan Territories in 1745, and 
other Maps and Illustrations, Cloth, cut edges, 3s,; or in handsome 
cloth, gilt, edges trimmed, top gilt, with Marker, 4s, 





CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Price 9s. 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 
By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. 
With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. 
The Record says: ‘‘ A more entertaining volume of its kind, or one dealing 
with a greater variety of personalities, has rarely been issued.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 6s, 
CAMPAIGN PICTURES OF THE 


WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
1899-1900. 
Letters from the Front. By A. G. HALES. 
“ Will be read with avidity....... — full of purple patches......real pathos, 
simple, tear-compelling.”’—Daily N 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE TALE OF A FIELD HOSPITAL. 
By FREDERICK TREVES, F.R.C.S. 


Price 6s., handsomely bound in leather, With 14 Illustrations. 


The Atheneum says: “‘Mr. Treves, who has seen, easily surpasses Zola, 
who had only inquired, and asa picture of war this ‘tale’ may almost rank 
with ‘The Red Badge of Courage.’ 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 3s, 6d. 


CHINESE PICTURES. 


Notes on Photographs Made in China. 
By Mrs. BISHOP, F.RG.S, (ISABELLA BIRD). 
With 60 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 




















THE FINE ART GIFT-BOOK. 
SONGS OF NEAR AND FAR AWAY. 


By E. RICHARDSON, 


With numerous Coloured and other Illustrations. Price 6s, 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 7s. 6d, 


BRITAIN’S SEA-KINGS 
AND SEA-FIGHTS. 


By POPULAR WRITERS. °.« 
Illustrated by Leadiog Artists. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Personal Sketch. 
By Mra. OLIPHANT. 


With 3 Rembrandt Photogravures— and other Illustrations, — _Price 3s. 6d. 








JUST PUBLISHED. Price 5s, 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS. 
By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S8. 
With 100 Illustrations from Photographs by C, Kearton. 
“‘Mr. Kearton’s book, the very thing for a Christmas present, will send 
many & young reader out into the fields to watch and listen for himself, The 
book is most beautifully illastrated.’’—Duaily News. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Price 6s, 


TOMMY AND GRIZEL. 

By J. M. BARRIK, 
“For spiritual beauty there is Giizel, as true and lovable & woman as 
novelist ever created, Grizel’s saga is not to be read without tears.’ *— Times. 


Two NEW VOLUMES FOR GIRLS. — 


A GIRL WITHOUT AMBITION. 
By ISABEL SUART ROBSON. 
With 8 Plates, 3s, 6d, 


SISTERS THREE. 


A Story for Giris. 
By JESSIE MANSERGH (Mrs. G. De Horne VAIzeEy). 
With 8 Plates, 3s, 6d. 


THREE NEW VOLUMES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
THE JUNGLE SCHOOL; or, Dr. Jibber-Jabber 


Burchall Academy, By 8.H. HAMER. With Four Coloured Plates and 
other Illustrations by Harry B, Neilson, 1s, 6d. 


PETER PIPER'S PEEPSHOW ; or, all the Fun of 


the Fair. By 8S. H. HAMER., With Four Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations by Hairy B, Neilson and Lewis Baumer, 1s, 6d, 


ANIMAL LAND for LITTLE PEOPLE. By S. H, 


HAMER., Illustrated from “en am and Original Drawing, and con- 
taining Four Coloured Plates. 1s, 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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Books Suitable for Christmas Presents. 
FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


A New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. and Revised Proofs, which are still in existence, with many hitherto unpublished 
Additions, This will be the most complete Edition of Lord Byron’s Works, as no other Editors have had access to the original MSS. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. To be completed in 12 vols, Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 





POETRY. Edited by Ernest Hartley | LETTERS. Edited by Rowland E. 


COLERIDGE. Vol. I. The Early Poems.—Vol. II. Childe Harold.— 


' PROTHERO. Vol. I. 1783 to 1811,—Vol. II. 1811 to 1814.—Vol. III. 
Vol. III. The Giaour, Bride of Abydos, Corsair, &c. Ready. 
Vol, IV. Prisoner of Chillon, Manfred, Beppo, Mazeppa, Vision of Judg- | 1814 to 1816.—Vol. IV. 1816 to 1820, [ Ready. 
ment, Marino Faliero, &¢e., &¢. Pom the press. { Vol. V. 1820 to 1822, [In progress. 
POPULAR EDITION. POCKET EDITION. 
POETICAL WORKS. POETICAL WORKS. 


Royal 8vo, 7s, 6d, 8 vols., in a case, 21s, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ABDUR RAHMAN, 
AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. 


Edited by MIR MUNSHI SULTAN MOHAMMAD KHAN, Secretary of State of Afghanistan, With Portrait, Maps, end 





Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 32s, 


LORD MONBODDO, and some of his Con- 


temporaries. By Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews, Author of “A 
Life of Wordsworth,” ‘‘The Philosophy of the Beautiful,” &c. With 
Portraits. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


| An ENGLISHWOMAN'S LOVE-LETTERS. 


| Bound after the style of the Morris Books, 5s. net. — $ 
“* We have not for a long time seen anytbing as pathetic as an ‘An Eoglish- 


. ! : woman's Love-Letters’...... a tragedy and a record too sacred and too piteous 

Lord Monboddo was a distinguished Scottish Judge, and a prominent if not for publication......so great is their charm.....a tragedy, without plot, story, 
the central member of a brilliant literary circle in Britain during the eighteenth action, or incident—it needs none of them ....this is not a book to quote or 
century. 


to review, but to read.” —Literature. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN HAUGH- | raion 
TON, COMMANDANT of we ant SIKHS; « How of Tit. 4 | POINT and PILLOW LACE. A Short 


Battalion ; F.R.G.S, ; Author of “ England and Ruesia Face to Face in Account of the Various Kinds, Ancient and Modern, and How to 
Asia,” &c. ith i trati ’ Recognisethem., By A. M.8. With Photogravure Frontispiece and more 
a ee than 40 other Facsimile Illustrations of Specimens of Lace. 4to, 10s. 6d. 





* Altogether a better handbook of lace certainly has not been, and, we think, 


CHRISTMAS in FREN CH CANADA. By could not be, written, and those who collect lace will find in ‘A. M. 8.’s’ book 


the most valuable help in naming and dating these specimens.”—Guardian. 
LOUIS FRECHETTE. With Illustrations by Frederick Simpson Coburn, —- - ——_—_———. 
Large crown 8vo, 68, 
** With Christmas so close upon us, with its petty tyranny in the manner of 
gifts, we can suggest no better present for young readers than these stories...... GIFT BOO KS FOR THE YOUNG ° 
The illustrations are admirable,”’— Weekly Rejister. 


; PUSS in BOOTS, Illustrated with 


PARIS OF TO-DAY. 12 Woodcuts in Colours. Royal 16mo, paper boards, 1s. 


THE LIFE of PARIS. | By Richard White- | , wong the FARMYARD PEOPLE. By 


CLARA DILLINGHAM PIERSON, Author of *‘Among the Meadow 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of WHYMPER’S SCRAMBLES. People,” and “ Among the Forest People.” Illustrated by F. C, Gordon. 


Crown 8vo, fs, 
ee sen ee eee Gea tae wavee: «ct | AMONG the FOREST PEOPLE. By 


By EDWARD WHYMPER, Fifth Edition, With 135 CLARA DILLINGHAM PIERSON, [Illustrated by F. C, Gordon. 
Ilustrations and Maps, Medium 8vo, 15s, net. Crown 8vo, 5s, 








POPULAR ISSUE. 
THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS of PAINTING. | RILEEN’S JOURNEY. A Fairy Tale for 


Based on the Handbooks of Kugler. Sixth Edition. Thoroughly Revised, : ‘ T ARTHUR JELF. With 
and in part Rewritten by AUSTEN HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B., D.C.L. ee SS ee ee ee . 


Bn i . 8 ilt ed 
With a new Photogravure Frontispiece of the Academy Leonardo Tustentions, Svo, gis edges, Gs, 


Cartoon, In 2 vols., with nearly 250 snasteatene, Square demy 8vo, 30s. THE LAND of the LONG NIGHT. By 
0 LD ENGLISH PL ATE. Its Makers an d PAUL DU CAHAILLU, Author of * The Viking Age,” “ Ivar the Viking, ’ 


“‘The Land of the Midnight Sun,” “‘ Explora:ion in Equatorial Africa,” 
Marks. By WILFRED J. CRIPPS, C.B. Sixth Edition, Revised and &c. Illustrated by M. J. Burns. Urown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Enlarged, With 123 Illustrations and upwards of 2,600 Facsimiles of 2 

Plate Marks, 8vo, 21s, 


A GLIMPSE at GUATEMALA. And BOYS’ BOOKS. 








some Notes on the Ancient Monuments of Central America, By ANNIE A NEW STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 
CARY MAUDSLAY and ALFRED PERCIVAL MAUDSLAY. With ? 
Map avd Plans, 74 Photogravures, 2 Chromo-lithographs, 4 Lithographs, A SEA KING 3 MIDSHIPMAN. An 


and other Illustrations, 4to, £4 4s. net, 


TWO BOOKS ON ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 
THE NEW FOREST. Its Traditions, In- 


habitants, and Customs. By ROSE DE CRESPIGNY and HORACE 
HUTCHINSON, Witha Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustra- 
tions, and a Map, Second Impression, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


A COTSWOLD VILLAGE; or, Country 


Life and Pursuits in Gloucestershire. By J. ARTHUR GIBBS, New 
and Cheaper Edition, With Portrait and many Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s, 5 


| Episode in the Life of the famous Lord Cochrane (afterwards Lord 
| Dundonald). By A. LEE KNIGHT. With Illustrations by Monro 8. 
| Orr, Large crown 8yo, 63. 


A CENTURY of OUR SEA STORY. By 


WALTER JEFFERY, Author of “The King’s Yard,” &. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece of Lord Nelson. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LIVINGSTONE'S FIRST EXPEDITION 


to AFRICA, 1840-1856. With Notes by F. 8. ARNOT. Containing 
many new Illustrations and a Map of South Africa at the time of 
Livingstone, and another of that country at the present time. Cr. 8vo, 5s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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